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‘CRAVEN: FEAR OF GREATNESS’ 


‘ Since I cannot that I would, I will do that I may’ (Queen Elizabeth, 
letter to the Earl of Warwick, July 4th, 1563). 


BETWEEN the end of the First World War and the beginning of the 
Second, the power of Great Britain and the Empire was not nearly as 
great as it could and should have been, because ‘ craven fear of greatness’ 
allowed it to decline. To-day it is greater than it has ever been before— 
on the sea, on land, and in the air—though still not as great as it can be, 
because ‘ fear of greatness ’ lingers on, although to call it ‘ craven’ were 
just no longer. 

Without armed might Great Britain and the Empire are as nothing. 
But armed might is not enough without the will to use it upon just 
occasion. Something of that will, which withered between the wars, has 
greened afresh in war and victory, something thereof has entered the 
mind and heart of the nation. And, for this reason, there is.a great hope, 
a hope that drew substance from victory and has now drawn purpose 
from the Prime Minister’s speech—the greatest speech he ever made.* 

If ‘ craven fear’ has gone, the apprehension, which is: still fear, is 
waiting for the sense of greatness to come upon the nation. The Prime 
Minister has shown the way not by arrogant exhortation or ingratiating 
_ appeal, but by a kind of trustful undertone and implied, though unmis- 

takable, warning—the way from apprehension of greatness to the full 
sense of greatness. 

-Much as he has done, he has not been able to do all, nearly all, that 
he would. Alone he can do nothing. What he has done and will do is 
by virtue of the nation. But if he and the nation do as they may, what 
is left to be done will be done. 

We have won the war but we have not begun to win the peace. If 
the peace is not won, the war will have been won in vain—and it will 
have been better never to have gone to war. It is this that remains to 
be done—to win the peace. But of this the nation has been unaware or 
too faintly aware. Awareness has begun to dawn, now that the Prime 
Minister has spoken—and it is the necessity and the immensity of the 
coming task that were the budren of his speech. 

The ‘craven fear of greatness’ has been overcome. The ‘fear of 
greatness ’ is being overcome. The sense of greatness is coming. And, 
when it has come, the peace will be won. 

2 May 13th, 1946. 
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NOTE ON YUGOSLAVIA 


Tue terroristic dispensation established by Marshal Tito cannot survive 
unless it is supported by Russia or Great Britain or both. It could not 
have been established without the support, both moral and material, of 
Great Britain. It could not subsist to-day without the Russian army of 
occupation. Because Russia is, to-day, identified with Tito, Russian 
prestige has declined in Yugoslavia, especially in Serbia, where it used to 
be extraordinarily high. 

The prestige of King Peter has also declined, because, as a result of 
persuasion exercised in London, he declared for Tito. There is hardly a 
man in Yugoslavia to-day who is so unpopular as Tito. 

In Serbia at least, the prestige of General Mihailovitch remains high. 
No one is as popular as he. In Croatia, the leader of the Peasant Party, 
Matchek, retains all his popularity.1 Accommodation between Mihailo- 
vitch and Matchek may be possible. It could end the murderous conflict 
between the Serbs and Croats and make peace in Yugoslavia. 

Events have shown that General Mihailovitch’s strategy was sound. 
He realised long before the war that Yugoslavia would never be able to 
withstand a German invasion, but could only maintain mobile centres of 
resistance in the mountains, and organise a potential resistance embracing 
the trade unions and the co-operatives and permeating the police and the 
civil service for the time when the enemy should begin to weaken. It 
would then be possible to combine an offensive from the mountains with 
a general rising, as part of the general offensive of the Allied Powers. 

Mihailovitch knew—and the first few weeks of war proved him right— 
that the Germans could not be defeated in the open field. That is the 
reason why he imposed the utmost restraint on the men under his com- 
mand. They attacked wherever attack was possible without incurring 
such losses that his potential would be impaired. He refused to allow 
any enterprise which would be of small military value and would provoke 
reprisals in which hundreds of civilians would be executed and entire 
villages would be burnt to the ground. 

This is the reason why he has been accused of ‘ not fighting —a false 
accusation, for he and his men fought many battles and fought them with 
skill, courage and to a purpose. These battles are recorded, modestly and 
truthfully, in the communiqués from his headquarters. These communi- 
qués are a narrative of great military, political and human interest. In 
their directness and their simplicity they sometimes have a certain 
grandeur. But they have been withheld from the British public by the 
Press and the B.B.C. The public knows only of the communiqués 
emanating, or purporting to emanate, from the headquarters of Marshal 
Tito. But they have been drawn up, not only for the purpose of inform- 
ing, but also for the purpose of creating a political impression above all. 

1 In The Nineteenth Century and After, April 1945, it was stated (p. 147) that Dr. 
Matchek was ‘ kept in semi-seclusion by the Germans.’' We have learned since that’ his 
seclusion was complete. It was also stated (p. 146) that Tito (Josip Broz) came to Yugo- 


slavia in the autumn of 1941. This is an error, for he was in Yugoslavia, as we now learn, 
during the previous autumn. 
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They have not the seriousness of communiqués issued from British, 
Russian, American, German headquarters. They are propaganda. 
This is the reason why the public have acquired an erroneous view of the 
Yugoslav situation, although events which can no longer be concealed 
have begun to correct that view—in Yugoslavia as in Greece. 

General Mihailovitch was a victim of the political and military con- 
ceptions of the Allied Powers, and in particular of Great Britain and 
Russia. The United States have, all along, had a surer and deeper 
insight into the Yugoslav war. The estimation of General Mihailovitch 
that prevails in Washington is more just than the estimation that prevails 
in London and Moscow. But as the United States have had little share 
in the Balkan campaign, and as the Balkans do not constitute a vital 
American interest, the estimation that prevails in Washington has been of 
small account in Europe. 

Broadly speaking, the military importance of all the European ‘ under- 
ground’ movements appears to have been overrated. A certain revolu- 
tionary romanticism affected the councils of the Allied Powers with the 
result that terrible sacrifices and immense heroism brought little or no com- 
mensurate gains. It seemed that impetuous Partisans must be truer allies 
than the men who served under a serious commander like Mihailovitch, 
because the Partisans cared little if a hundred non-combatants were shot 
and a whole village was destroyed as a reprisal for the killing of one 
German, or if whole districts were laid waste (there are, in Yugoslavia, such 
districts, comprising many villages, in which not one living creature-—not 
even a dog or a cat—has survived), because of some small attack of no 
military value on a German position or depét (which would be retaken by 
the enemy as soon as he sent reinforcements). 

Not that the Partisans did no serious fighting at all, but their 
total achievement was small out of all proportion with the sacrifice. It 
prejudiced, more than it promoted, the final victory of the Allies. The 
greatest effort of the Partisans was not directed against the Germans but 
against the Chetniks (as the men serving under Mihailovitch are, somewhat 
loosely, called). The main purpose of the Partisans was not war against 
the common foe but civil war. This emerges clearly from a critical study of 
the Partisan communiqués transmitted by the ‘ Free Yugoslavia ’ Station. 
Such a study has been published by The Tablet.2 The author demonstrates 
conclusively that these commumiqués ‘reveal how much of their energies 
the Partisans devoted to the civil war, and they also prove, if we follow 
the movement of their troops, that they were usually the aggressors.’ 

Tito’s primary purpose has not been to drive out the Germans but to 
establish a dictatorship in Yugoslavia, to make Yugoslavia a Russian 
dependency and to reduce British influence in the Balkans. What E.L.AS. 
failed to do in Greece he has been able te do in Yugoslavia. Because 
British influence is strong in Greece, Greece has regained her independence, 
Because British influence is almost excluded from Yugoslavia by Tito, 
who is what he is because British influence made him so, Yugoslavia has 
not regained her independence, although the Germans have departed. 

® April 28th, 1945, pp. 196-7, 
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Mihailovitch and his men fought so that Yugoslavia might be free. 
Tito fought so that Yugoslavia might not be free. That is why he fought 
against Mihailovitch. Mihailovitch was, and in spite of everything, still 
is, pro-British, because just as Greece is free because British influence 
prevails, so would Yugoslavia be free were British influence to prevail. 

The Germans are. gone, but Mihailovitch remains. He still has a 
large popular following and thousands of men under arms. He is still 
the idol of the Serb nation. And he is still pro-British in spite of every- 
thing. That is why Tito is still making war upon him—vwar in a political 
as well as in a military sense. That is why Mihailovitch is denounced as 
a ‘traitor’ or ‘ collaborationist.’ Calumny is meant to kill, and if he 
is caught, his condemnation and execution are assured in advance. 
Not one scrap of evidence has been produced to show that he is a traitor. 
If he were a traitor, or anything that could justly be called ‘ collabora- 
tionist,’ he could never have been the hero of Serb national resistance, 
would never have had the great following he still has. If he is a traitor, 
then the Serbs as a nation are traitors. Traitors go over to the enemy 
when the enemy is winning, not when he is losing. When England stood 
alone, and later, when it seemed that Russia would be defeated, Mihailo- 
vitch was not a traitor. He did not become a traitor until Germany 
began to lose the war—a strange sort of traitor indeed ! 

Tito must destroy Mihailovitch to establish his own dictatorship 
securely and to eliminate the influence of Great Britain in the Balkans. 
He must broaden the basis of his civil war which goes on, despite the 
defeat of Germany. He is forced, by the logic of the situation he has 
created, to annihilate all opposition, indeed all potential opposition or 
dissidence, by sanguinary purges, by secret terrorism, and by trials 
of men who, although neither traitors nor ‘ collaborators,’ are accused 
of being such, because in that way they can be destroyed morally and 
physically. The terror is exercised by a single Party, as it was by the 
Fascist Party in Italy, and the National Socialist Party in Germany, and 
the secret police, as organised under Tito, differs in little from the 
Gestapo. 

By his internal war, Tito immobilised powerful forces who could, with 
British help, have been used exclusively against the Germans, and robbed 
the trade unions, the co-operatives, and other organisations of the possi- 
bility of realising the plans of General Mihailovitch. He thereby destroyed 
@ potential which could have acted in collaboration with the Allies and 
could have contributed powerfully towards the defeat of the common 
enemy in the Balkans. 

He must also deal with the Croats. Here the Ustashi under Pavelitch 
who, like the Serbian ‘ Quislings,’ Neditch and Ljotitch, is a real traitor 
and ‘collaborator,’ have, to some extent, resisted the Partisans successfully, 
but have also joined them in great numbers. The Croat regular troops, 


* In January of the present year an officer of the Partisan Army arrived at the intern- 
ment camp established by the Partisans at Banjica. He had a list of names which he read 
out to the prisoners. It was so long that the reading took about two hours. When he had 
finished, he said : ‘ Those whose names I have read out to you have been shot.’ He folded 
up the list amid the bitter weeping of the prisoners who had listened to him. 
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known as Domobrantsi, remain loyal to Dr. Matchek, and are well organised 
and well equipped. Great Britain has no cause for tenderness towards 
the Croats who have fought on the side of the enemy. But there is no 
reason why they should be treated worse than the Italians. As a nation 
they are certainly pro-British, and should take their place as the equal of 
the Serbs in a truly liberated Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s tyrannical rule is promoting a new unity under the surface, 
and is persuading Croats and Serbs to forgo their feuds. He is faced 
with the prospect of .a general insurrection which must destroy him 
utterly unless he is supported by an outside power. Such an insurrection 
would be widely popular, for there is not a man in Yugoslavia who is 
hated so intensely and byso many as is Marshal Tito, but it would be 
bloody and, if extinguished with the help of troops from outside, would 
but smoulder to break out again. 

The immense prestige of Great Britain in the Balkans to-day declined 
because of a mistaken policy, but has begun to rise again. The first 
condition of lasting peace and security in the Balkans (and not only in 
Yugoslavia) is the removal of Tito and of his government, which is one 
of those ‘ totalitarian and police governments ’ against which Mr. Churchill 
uttered so stern a warning in his speech on May 13th, and the establish- 
ment of a dispensation which will be a fulfilment of the pledge made in 
that same speech : 

‘ On the continent of Europe we have yet to make sure that the simple 
and honourable purposes for which we entered the war are not brushed 
aside or overlooked in the months following our success, and that the 
words freedom, democracy, and liberation are not distorted from their 
true meaning as we have understood them.’ ® 

F. A. Vorer. 


* Competent observers hold that the Prime Minister’s speech on May 13th has worked 
wonders in this respect. 
5 Italics our own. 


SHELLEY AND THE GREEKS 


‘Upon my soul, Shelley, your style of going through a Greek book is 
something quite beautiful!’ Whoever may have voiced this inept 
patronage, its recorder’s style is unmistakable. Thomas Jefferson Hogg, 
carefully selected by the poet’s descendants to write Shelley’s life, was 
dismissed from the task in some horror when his book—part autobio- 
graphy, part travesty—was read. More than forty-five years earlier he 
had shared Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford, but this apparent loyalty was 
soon to be lost in self-interest and an unscrupulous mishandling of both 
documents and persons. Nevertheless, Hogg, unlike Shelley’s more 
productive friends, owes his fame or notoriety entirely to his association 
with the poet. It is not easy, even now, to sum up his position as a 
Shelleyan, and to determine whether, as friend or biographer, he has done 
more harm than good. As a friend he may in his youth have had some 
Vou. CXXXVII—No. 820 L* 
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surface attraction; if so he used it against Shelley’s interests, as an 
amateur lady-killer, attempting to seduce Harriet, and professing love 
to Mary. His influence during and immediately after the Oxford period 
seems to have contributed to the hysterical instability that marks Shelley’s 
letters—and indeed, his actions—at this time. 

As a biographer, entertaining as Hogg may be, he lacks all claim to 
tact, taste and perception ; more dangerous still, his inaccuracy misled 
scores of subsequent biographers who quoted him all too trustfully. In 
recent years his method of tampering with the text of letters has been 
mercilessly shown up; and we can only regret that the late Professor 
Gordon did not publish the volume of letters which would have placed 
Hogg finally as man and chronicler. Some of the intended revelations 
were perhaps too sensational to be readily linked with the offices of Vice- 
Chancellor and President of Magdalen. However, this is not to imply 
that Hogg was by any means an unqualified villain. He has yet to be 
summed up. For the present, a volume 1 has appeared which displays 
him in a far kindlier light, and acts as a corrective to some of our harsher 
judgments. Mr. W.S. Scott, whose wife is Hogg’s great-niece, has made 
a selection of unpublished letters between Hogg, Peacock, Shelley and 
Leigh Hunt. In the editing and naming of the correspondence he has 
looked at his subject from an unusual angle which, for once, does not show 
Shelley as the centre of a ring of satellites. That view, which charac- 
terises most Victorian and later commentary, only emerged about a 
decade after Shelley’s death. What Mr. Scott notices in these letters, 
nearly all written during the poet’s lifetime, is the enthusiasm of a group 
of friends with a predominating love for the classics. They write Greek, 
read Greek, translate Greek, quote it on their walks, study it in their 
leisure hours, almost worshipping the ancient poets and philosophers. It 
is Plato, not the mortal Shelley, who is their hero. At this period neither 
Hogg nor Peacock could have guessed they would in time be recording 
contacts with their fellow-student. Hunt, in whom ideas more readily 
materialised into persons, and conceptions hardened into journalism, 
might have expected to write an article or two on his young friend. But 
they were not yet Shelleyans; they were, as Mr. Scott has so aptly 
labelled them, Athenians ; and the letters in this book bear out their 
already-known habits and predilections. 

#: Anomalous as it may seem, these Romantics, and not the eighteenth- 
century Augustans, were the real classical revivalists. Their own enthu- 
siasm restored the warmth and ardour that were sealed up in ‘ dead’ 
languages, though it might seem to impose negative qualities on the 
possessor. Peacock, for instance, written off by Mrs. Newton, in October, 
1813, as a ‘ cold scholar who, I think, has neither taste nor feeling,’ is 
described to Hogg by Shelley himself the following month as ‘a very 
mild, agreeable man, and a good scholar. His enthusiasm is not very 


1 The Athenians : being Correspondence between Thomas Jefferson Hogg and his Friends 
Thomas Love Peacock, Leigh Hunt, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Others. Edited by Walter 
Sidney Scott. Golden Cockerel Press. 3 gns. Harriet and Mary and Shelley at Oxford 
complete the Series. 
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ardent, nor his views very comprehensive ; but he is neither superstitious, 
ill-tempered, dogmatical, or proud.’ And a Leicestershire acquaintance 
wrote: ‘He was at the time studying Greek, was reading some Greek 
dramatist and a commentator, and excited the wonder of the farmers 
who came into the Hfouse by reading, as they said, two books at once.’ 
That was Peacock (‘ Peaky with his Greeky,’ jested Hunt) as he might 
appear externally. Four years later he could give the world an inkling 
of his classicism that held, to some degree, both poetry and positivity : 


‘ The bards and sages of departed Greece 
Yet live, for mind survives material doom.’ . . . 


So Rhododaphne was composed; and Shelley, writing a review of it— 
which Hunt, exercising editorial privilege, did not use—launched into his 
own appreciation of the antique : ‘ There is a strong religio loci throughout 
which almost compels us to believe that the author wrote from the dicta- 
tion of a voice heard from some Pythian cavern in the solitudes where 
Delphi stood. We are transported to the banks of the Peneus and linger 
under the crags of Tempe, and see the water lilies floating on the stream.’ 
(Does not Shelley’s own singing voice, of two years later, break in here ? : 


‘ Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light from the dying day.) 


‘We sit with Plato by old Ilissus under the sacred Plane tree among the 
sweet scent of flowering sallows ; and above there is the nightingale of 
Sophocles in the ivy of the pine, who is watching the sunset so that it 
may dare to sing. . . .’ and so on, through an exquisite passage drenched 
in the sheer beauty of imagined Greece, to the summing up: ‘ This it is 
to be a scholar; this it is to have read Homer and Plato.’ The dead 
bones could live, even if Rhododaphne now looks as pallid as reflected 
moonlight in an urban canal. 

There was one, half in, half independent of the circle, who was able to 
observe as well as read, and knew his own advantage. In December, 
1809, Byron had written in Childe Harold : 


‘ Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot, 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallow’d scene 
Which others rave of, though they know it not ?’ 


Shelley himself, and Hogg, according to the latter, began their acquaint- 
ance with Plato at University College through the medium of Dacier’s 
French translation of a few of the Dialogues : ‘ We had never attempted 
a single sentence in the Greek.’ Since then they had frequently and 
carefully read the original, ‘ few, if any, with more profit than Shelley.’ 
Owning some pocket editions, ‘he had, in truth, read more Greek than 
many an aged pedant.’ Later in the biography Hogg recalls ‘ going up 
to London with him from Marlow one morning ; ‘he took a volume of 
Plato with him, and we read a good deal of it together, sitting side by 
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side on the top of the coach.’ Shelley, in fact, appears to be doing his 
duty as a Hellenist ; so it is curious to find, among Mr. Scott’s new letters, 
a sort of lecturing argument from Hogg in 1817, urging on Shelley the 
necessity of reading his Homer in the original and accusing him of having 
at one time ‘ preferred the Ghost seers of Germany to the Philosophers of 
Greece.’ 

The future author of the Prometheus Unbound needed no convincing. 
In his fragmentary essay on The Literature, the Arts and the Manners 
of the Athenians he declared, ‘ How superior was the spirit and system of 
their poetry to that of any other period! . . . For itis worthy of observa- 
tion, that whatever the poets of that age produced is as harmonious and 
perfect as possible.’ He placed Homer before Shakespeare« in the truth, 
the harmony, the sustained grandeur, the satisfying completeness of his 
images.’ This was written in 1818, and thereafter his allegiance never 
wavered. In the last year of his life he was to write, in the preface to 
Hellas, ‘ We are all Greeks. Our laws, our literature, our religion, our 
arts have their root in Greece. . . . The modern Greek is the descendant 
of those glorious beings whom the imagination almost refuses to figure 
to itself as belonging to our kind.’ One may look on this drama of 
liberation for a captive country as the poetic equivalent of Byron’s action 
in fighting for Greek liberty ; the classical ideal inspired them both, and 
gave to the war in Greece a glamour and significance it would not have 
possessed if transferred to any other Balkan state. 

So Shelley was both rebel and traditionalist ; the dual character 
caused misunderstandings and impeded his progress even from college 
days. Of the poet’s two letters published in Mr. Scott’s collection, the 
first, written (probably to Elizabeth Hitchener) soon after his expulsion 
in the spring of 1811, provides ample evidence that Shelley had no wish 
to swagger presumptuously as the bright young iconoclast he appeared 
to his elders. His deep desire was not for notoriety but for learning, and 
the offending pamphlet with its ‘Q.E.D.’ was conceived as an academic 
essay in logic. The sequel astounded and upset him to an almost 
unbearable degree : 


‘ For a bare speculation upon moral virtue,’ he wrote, ‘ for carrying perhaps 
a little too far some of the arguments of Locke for the amusement of a rainy 
morning, without a moment’s warning, without even the mockery of a false 
trial, to enrol publicly two young men amongst those wretches, the bane of 
society & enemies of mankind, who as the last effusion of depravity essayed 
to banish all restraint, all virtue, & consequently all happiness from earth by 
publicly denying the existence of a deity, is surely a heavy punishment for a 
venial offence. To preclude for ever their access to those sources of knowledge 
which are open to all others, which are only to be found at Oxford, would alone 
have been too severe a penalty, a loss which was best known to be irreparable 
by those who inflicted it. . . . 

‘ But surely human tyranny never went to greater lengths, when the whole 
interest of a University was turned to blast every prospect of public advance- 
ment or domestic happiness. What could more effectually check the career of 
laudable ambition than this public infamy ? What was more calculated to sow 
the seeds of domestic dissension, to disturb basically the peace of families, to 
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create discord amongst relations, perhaps to sever bonds if poss : more sacred. ? 
An unfounded report is able to destroy the reputation of an individual. How 
can he retrieve it An opportunity of convincing by actions how unfounded 
the general censure is, can rarely occur. And what actions, when the mind 
is once prejudiced, will not admit of two interpretations ? I confess I know 
none. Would to God Idid!.. .’ 


Surprisingly enough, Hogg nowhere enlarges on his own reactions to 
the sentence of intellectual death. One suspects that, in fact, he never 
quite got over it, and being unable to sublimate anger into high poetic 
protest, he grew sour and jealous and close-minded as the years went on. 
This did not happen immediately ; the new letters contain passages 
expressive of a pleasant geniality and an acceptance of life’s benefactions 
—even if many of these last, as in all Hogg’s writings, are connected with 
gastronomy. On July 14th, 1817, he wrote to Peacock : 


‘ As I shall have great pleasure in seeing the beech woods & Marlovian 
meadows once more in their summer dress, in walking slowly before fifty yards 
of rope & in conversing with the Hermits, I will take the liberty of trespassing 
upon your hospitality again & propose to walk over on Friday & to arrive 
at that hour, when light begins to fail, when hollow murmurs issue from kettles 
and when tea-pots glow. . . . I wish I could suggest any inducement to you 
to come to town this week. The walk hither and the return are most agreeable, 
the pictures of Opie, etc. deserve another & a more attentive examination, 
the Elgin marbles would delight Pericles. . . . I have besides a ham of uncom- 
mon Excellence, a great addition to my rugged breakfasts, & a thin slice of 
which sent in a Frank would, I think, operate like. the Lotus & compell you, 
umbrella in hand, to ascend your strong shoes. If you will bring the Conchoid 
[Shelley] with you, you will be doubly welcome. . . . Iam glad 8S. is so sensible 
to the wonders of the Iliad.’ 


They were tremendous walkers, these Athenians. Peacock, in his 
Shelley memoirs, has recorded that while he and Shelley were living in 
Marlow in 1817 ‘ we often walked to London, frequently in company with 
Mr. Hogg’; and when Shelley was at Bishopsgate a year earlier, ‘ Mr. 
Hogg often walked down from London ; and I, as before, walked over 
from Marlow. This winter was, as Mr. Hogg expresses it, a mere Atticism. 
Our studies were exclusively Greek.’ And here, in Mr. Scott’s collection, 
is Hogg’s expression of it, in a letter to Peacock of April, 1819. He 
recalls nostalgically, while lying ‘ on a Sofa in an indifferent Inn ’ full of 
rheumatics, ‘ that winter at Bishopsgate, which was a mere Atticism, for 
we revelled in Greek. . . .. Hogg’s revelling was remarkably scholastic, 
for all his referring to his pursuits as frivolous in a letter to Peacock of 
September, 1817. Frivolity here becomes almost ponderous : 


‘ My larger Ambition has two great objects. To know all cases in Law & 
all words & authors in Greek. In the former I have advanced very little, in 
the latter almost less ; for, except in the five last and most divine Iliads, which 
my brothers read to me & by which I measured their knowledge of perfecta act. 
pars. & med., with a very satisfactory result & in a few pages of Plutarch, I 
have in no respect bettered my condition as an Athenian, but my mind’s boat 
has remained moored just above the falls of All-evils weir under the arch of 
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Gt. Idleness bridge unpainted, unswept & untrimmed nor have I towed her 
one inch higher up the stream of Greek with the line of Scapula, or even set the 
sails of Translation & attempted to make questionable way by tacking with 
the Western or Latin wind.’ 


Hogg proceeds to a sudden attack on the New World : 


‘If I have been in practise less loyal to Greece than usfal I am not without 
this apology, that in heart I am more a Grecian than ever. The vulgarity of 
America as depicted in Ashe’s Travels & shewn by all other communications 
from that country, &, which in a great measure arises from ignorance of Classical 
Literature, is so disgusting, that we shrink from it with horror & take refuge 
in the ruins of antient taste and elegance. What would be the barbarity of the 
present age, but for the revival of Grecian literature ? For even the Americans, 
tho’ they neglect & despise the men of former days, are not without some 
advantages, which at secondhand and unconsciously have crept upon them from 
less illiterate ancestors or contemporaries.’ 


His argument concludes : 


‘ when the National Style is thus Yankee-doodleitudinous, the Nation is gross 
& barbarous.’ 


What Leigh Hunt, with his American parentage, would have thought 
of this judgment, is not known. He himself had undoubtedly turned 
from barbarism to Atticism. At this period hé was busy with translations 
from Homer, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. They were published in 
Foliage (1818), a volume that included his original poem The Nymphs— 
a kind of classical ballet with its Limniads, Oreads, Ephydriads, Napeads : 


‘names till now 
Scarce known, I know not how, 
To the rich bosom of my mother soil,’ 


tossing on the ocean and deftly piloting a troop of clouds. Mr. Scott 


publishes a letter to Hogg of this year which shows Hunt not only ‘looking | 


into Plato ’ but embarking on such elaborate praise of that ‘ truly Divine 
writer,’ who ‘ communes with us like a spirit in love,’ that he is impelled 
to pull up and apologise for writing an essay instead of a letter. No doubt 
Hogg found it satisfactory if a little naive ; so important was this classic- 
ism in his own scheme of values that in 1821 he mourned his brother’s 
death to Peacock in this fashion—‘ On account of his acquaintance with 
Greek, and for his other acquirements he was not inestimable.’ A strange 
epitaph, but, again, satisfactory perhaps to Peacock who condemned that 
other enthusiast, Keats, for an inaccurate portrayal of Endymion. 

So these ardent Grecians spent their days; studying, translating, 
walking . . . and sometimes as they walked, thinking. There was the 
rub; and there, too, was the difference between a volatile spirit like 
Shelley’s and one which like Hogg’s was content to acquire learning, or 
like Peacock’s could crystallise its judgment on the human scene into 
satirical fiction. Hogg tells in his life of Shelley how the poet walked alone 
one day from Bracknell to Horsham : ‘ he was in an excited state, and 
had revelations by the way, and saw celestial visions. . . .’ The autho- 
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rity for this is Shelley himself in a very remarkable letter written to Hogg 
on October 3rd, 1814, and now published for the first time by Mr. Scott, 
This, the second of Shelley’s contributions to the volume, shows clearly 
enough why his mind was not free to contemplate the classics, so that for 
a@ moment he seems like an interloper, breaking the golden thread of 
learning, obsessed by the burning problems of his tangled sex-life, a 
subject, almost, for the psycho-analyst. He had just returned from his 
first trip to the Continent with Mary and Claire Clairmont. So much had 
developed in the previous months that he felt constrained to bring the 
neglected Jefferson up to date—forgetting, perhaps, that some of the items 
were known to Hogg already. 


‘My dear Friend’ [he writes], ‘ After a silence of some months I hasten to 
communicate to you the events of the interval. They will surprise, & if any 
degree of our antient affection is yet cherished by you for a being apparently 
so inconsistent & indisciplinable as me, will probably delight you. You will 
rejoice that after struggles & privation which almost withered me to idiotism, 
Tenjoy an happiness the most perfect & exalted that it is possible for my nature 
to participate. That I am restored to energy and enterprise, that I have 
become again what I once promised to become . . . that my friendship will 
no longer be an enigma to my friend, you will rejoice. . . . 

‘ In the beginning of Spring, I spent two months at Mrs. Boinville’s without 
my wife. If I except the succeeding period these two months were probably 
the happiest of my life: the calmest, the serenest, the most free from care. 
The contemplation of female excellence is the favorite food of my imagination. 
There was ample scope for admiration : novelty added a peculiar charm to the 
intrinsic merit of the objects: I had been unaccustomed to the mildness, the 
intelligence, the delicacy of a cultivated female. The presence of Mrs. Boinville 
& her daughter afforded a strange contrast to my former friendless and deplor- 
able condition. I suddenly perceived that the entire devotion with which I 
had resigned all prospects of utility or happiness to the single purpose of culti- 
vating Harriet was a gross & despicable superstition. Perhaps every degree of 
affectionate intimacy with a female, however slight, partakes of the nature of 
love. . . . I saw the full extent of the calamity which my rash & heartless 
union with Harriet . . . had produced. I felt as if a dead & living body had 
been linked together in loathsome & horrible communion. . . . It was no longer 
possible to practise self deception: I believed that one revolting duty yet 
remained, to continue to deceive my wife. I wandered in the fields alone. 
The season was most beautiful. The evenings were so serene & mild. I never 
had before felt so intensely the subduing voluptuousness of the impulses of 


spring... .’ 
Now comes the passage paraphrased by Hogg : 


‘I recollect that one day I undertook to walk from Bracknell to my father’s 
(40 miles). A train of visionary events arranged themselves in my imagination 
until ideas almost acquired the intensity of sensations. Already I had met 
the female, who was destined to be mine, already had replied to my exulting 
recognition, already were the difficulties surmounted that opposed an entire 
union. I had even proceeded so far as to compose a letter to Harriet on the 
subject of my passion for another. Thus was my walk beguiled, at the 
conclusion of which I was hardly sensible of fatigue.’ 
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And then, in case Hogg should mistake the identity of the female in ques- 
tion, he relates how he came to London in June to clear up some business 
with Godwin at his house : 


‘There I met his daughter Mary. The originality & loveliness of Mary’s 
character was apparent to me from her very motions and tones of voice. The 
irresistible wildness & sublimity of her feelings shewed itself in her gestures and 
her looks—Her smile, how persuasive it was, & how pathetic ! She is gentle, 
to be convinced & tender ; yet not incapable of ardent indignation & hatred. 
I do not think that there is an excellence at which human nature can arrive, 
that she does not indisputably possess, or of which her character does not afford 
manifest intimations.’ 


Such a letter might seem like the hurling of a bomb into the quiet 
home of law and classics. Yet, not only did Hogg know his Shelley, up 
to a point, but, as hinted above, the events epitomised here are cast into 
perspective rather than given out as news. Hogg was in touch with both 
Shelley and the Boinvilles at the time of the poet’s visit there, though a 
characteristic obtuseness kept his eyes glued on the bread-and-butter and 
tea-cups rather than watching the emotional crises of his friend. As for 
Mary Godwin, we have from Hogg an exact statement that he had seen 
her on June 8th, and a vivid description of the swift experience—the two 
‘ thrilling ’ voices, the fair-haired female with a piercing look, the frock of 
tartan. If Shelley was really giving his friend news, it meant that either 
Hogg had seen but failed to grasp significance, or indeed this aberrant 
biographer had surpassed his very self in the construction of frocks and 
voices so many years after a fictitious event. It will be kinder to Hogg 
to let responsibility rest on Shelley, who may even have forgotten, in the 
turmoil of the recent months, that Hogg was in the background when he 
paid that visit to Skinner Street. 

Hogg, in a sense, did know his Shelley, and would be ready to admit 
him an essential Grecian no matter how urgently, for the moment, life 
had torn him with its fangs. In 1813 a Greek devotee with austere habits 
had lent Hogg his Aristophanes. This clockwork performer, who set 
himself a three-years’ course of Greek authors and always read Homer at 
the seaside, struck Hogg as having in every way the opposite of the 
‘restless innovating career’ of his roving Shelley. But the comparison 
was made as between ‘ two distinguished scholars.’ Whether or not, with 
Hogg, the words have their full meaning (did he not as confidently dub 
Shelley ‘ a ladies’ man ’ ?) the final truth is that, apart from argued praise 
of the Athenians in his prose works, all the events and disasters of his 
short life combined to give Shelley purpose and maturity and a high 
poetic feeling for the shape and hope of the future that bear an impressive 
relation to Greek thought and landscape. It was no mere escape into a 
chosen hobby that led him to conclude his poem on revolutionary Greece : 


‘ A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star... . 
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‘ Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime : 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give.’ 


The Platonic ideal was so much with him that even the charming but 
‘earthy ’ Jane Williams, noting his obsession, write in her last letter to 
the poet, ‘ Why do you talk of never enjoying moments like the past ? 
Are you going to join your friend Plato. ...?’ ‘Thad rather be damned 
with Plato and Lord Bacon than go to heaven with Paley and Malthus,’ 
says Shelley in his preface to Prometheus Unbound, that monument to 
revolutionary ardour raised on a classical base. His fate in the end was 
to be drowned with Sophocles—a pocket volume that has survived its 
wrecking and, like Keats’s Grecian Urn, remains, midst other (and more 
fiercely destructive) woe than theirs, to remind us not only that the world’s 
great age may begin anew but that Shelley, through his mythological 
figures, has counselled us 


‘To love, and bear ; to hope, till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.’ 


With his living and creative appreciation of the Greek ideals of beauty, 
pity, terror and truth, Shelley leaves his studious companions plodding 
from Marlow to London, while he gazes on Greece as the earliest throne 
of Liberty : 

One ocean feeds the clouds, and streams, and dew ; 
One sun illumines Heaven ; one Spirit vast 

With life and love makes chaos ever new 

As Athens doth the world with thy delight renew. 


Sytva NormMAn. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH STAND FOR 


THosE who chance to read this article must not object to the use of the 
term English and the careful avoidance of the term British: this is done 
with a definite purpose. In the minds of the English people (not to men- 
tion the Scottish, Welsh, Irish, Australian, etc.) ‘ British ’ is not a term 
to conjure with and in my opinion never will be. For my own part, when 
signing @ visitor’s book in a hotel I always put myself down as ‘ English,’ 
and am delighted if I find that others before me have done the same. I 
do this, not through any lack of belief in Anglo-Saxon-Celtic unity, not 
from any disloyalty to the British Commonwealth, but for quite different 
reasons, which I hope to make clear. 

It is a matter of regret to some people that we have no such term as 
the German Reich adequate to cover all the various Anglo-Saxon countries, 
nor any adjective such as French or Russian, of general application to 
the individuals of those countries. This regret is futile—since the absence 
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of such a term reveals the real genius of the races concerned. A term 
such as Reich with all its misty and mystical haloes has a close connection 
with language and culture, and very nearly with religion (the Third 
Reich = the Kingdom of Heaven almost). Its perilous nature lies in 
the very vagueness of its connotation. On the other hand the unity of 
the British Empire rests not on language, nor on culture (often con- 
spicuous by its absence), and least of all on any mystical fervour. It lies 
in the everyday psychology, habits and outlook of the individuals who 
constitute it, and who are not, as a rule, people who do much thinking. 
It lies in a political outlook based on the independence and autonomy 
of the individual. Not England, but English, comes first to the mind 
of the men born in that country, not Australia, but Australian. And, 
because they think individually and are thought of as individuals, there 
is no covering adjective which can be used, and there probably never 
will be. 

Another point often forgotten is that England has never been a 
powerful country in the ordinary sense of that much-abused term. For 
the greater part of her history England’s power was less than that of 
France in the world at large, and less than that of several other European 
countries in Europe itself. In our early days as a modern State, Spain 
was more powerful. For a brief period even Holland was a menace, and 
in the later nineteenth century both Germany and Russia, as well as 
France, were better armed. The peak of England’s power was probably 
attained between 1870 and 1914, and even in that period her influence, 
based on free trade and the finance of London, was only felt on the 
periphery of things. Since 1914 three colossi have arisen in the world, 
the Third Reich of Hitler, the U.S.A., and the U.S.8.R. Relatively to 
England, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. will be in the future much the same 
as Napoleon’s French Empire was in 1800. Does that mean that the 
English will take a back seat in Europe or the world ? Not at all. She 
has never stood for size and never will. The British Commonwealth 
has size. But that is another matter. 

The philosophy, if we may give it such a name, on which the power 
of the English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish was founded, was the theory 
of the Balance of Power so much vilified to-day. In the eyes of German 
propaganda, praising the glories of the New Order, this ancient policy 
of the sea-faring English has been described as the stranglehold of the 
octopus bent on squeezing out the life-blood of an innocent world. There 
is, however, another interpretation and one which is nearer the facts. 
Ultimately the policy arises out of the nature of things in a world where 
small nations exist, and where one country is big enough to take the lead 
against the really big, which is precisely the réle which England plays 
in the Balance of Power. Had England been a really big power like 
Germany or Russia she would probably, like them, have tended to expand 
on the European mainland. Let no one object that the principle of 
Balance of Power was materially beneficient to the English. We freely 
admit it, and it is essential to the argument. Glory be to God that there 
should be one nation so constituted, geographically and politically, that 
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her interest did lead her in that direction. There are many worse direc- 
tions in which the world might be led—as, for example, the direction of 
Louis XIV of France, of Napoleon, of Hitler. This is why every war 
which England fights is bound to be fought against some predominant 
power whose victory, from the point of view of the small nations, would 
be more disastrous than that of England. And this, curiously enough, 
is true of the present war, too. Both France and Russia relatively to the 
Third Reich were weak and ‘small’ powers, and the notable fact is that 
political and economic differences were forced in the end to yield to the 
older principle. The Balance of Power in 1941 forced itself back on an 
unwilling world. 

The position which England enjoyed in the nineteenth century was 
an outcome of her trade, her finance and the industrial start which she 
had in advance of other countries. These factors had enabled her to 
expand into a world-Empire, itself founded on free trade and emigration, 
and too scattered to be dangerous at any given point in the world at 
large. Under the aegis of free trade it was, moreover, an Empire the 
expansion of which was more welcome than that of any other power, 
simply because trade in colonial territories was not discriminated in 
favour of the Mother country. If it was dangerous, it was to the small 
colonial countries on the periphery, and even to those the policy was 
not as a rule directly expansive. Alone among the empires of the world 
it had no military power worth -speaking of, and singularly enough, in 
the world of armed camps after 1870 even the mother country remained 
virgin of any law of conscription. In fact the very policy of peace that 
the Empire had consistently upheld was adduced as a matter of reproach, 
when, under the shock of Japanese aggression, it was discovered that one 
outpost of the Empire, Burma, contained hardly any troops and still less 
military equipment. You can’t have it both ways, of course, and no 
one will ever know how much more quickly either the war of 1914 or 
that of 1939 would have come if the British Empire had followed a 
continental policy at an earlier date. Foreign nations have, indeed, 
always been surprised (and sometimes indignant) at the paucity of the 
troops which the English are able to dispose of at the beginning of any 
major war, but they sometimes (along with ourselves) conveniently forget 
the reason why this isso. The ancient words of the Hebrew seer: ‘ The 
race is not always to the swift nor yet the battle to the strong’ are not 
always clearly remembered. At any rate it was undeniable that on the 
continent of Europe at least, England was not feared either by small or 
by big nations, and in both cases for the same reason. She was not 
powerful enough to do harm quickly. 

The secret of all the foregoing points—whether conducive to good 
or to ill—lies in the relation of the individual to the State in England 
against the background of the English past. In Europe most people 
conceive of the State (which they hardly distinguish from society) as a 
rolled-up ball of power in which the actual and potential resources of the 
country are concentrated, ready to be used at any given point with 
irresistible force. This is above all the German and Russian conception 
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of the State, and it is on the whole, the European as contrasted with the 
English. The Germans add to it the idea of a State hierarchy in which 
each citizen becomes a functionary obeying dutifully those immediately 
above him, and handing on orders in his turn to those who are lower down 
in the ranks. Quickness and smartness in receiving, carrying out or 
handing on an order is the hallmark of efficiency in a State of this kind, 
and to each German the strength of the kick the State gives him from 
behind is largely the measure of its greatness ! 

The English conception of the State is quite different. In England 
the State is a reflection of each Englishman taken individually. The 
strength of the State is his strength, and the British Empire is an extension 
of the private property of each individual, however poor, in fact, he may 
be. What we have we hold is the Englishman’s policy for the Empire, 
precisely because it is his own policy for himself. True, when thwarted 
in his attempts to do anything he will in the end reluctantly call in the 
State to do it, but reluctantly only, and without any conviction that the 
State will do it better. Hence the innumerable institutions in England 
such as hospitals, schools, flag-days, etc., which to the bewildered eye of a 
foreigner seem to need so badly the guiding hand of the State. Even 
to-day when dire economic necessity has driven the English to seek 
refuge in Beveridge plans, they do not do it with any glad heart. Those 
who can do it still prefer to fend for themselves, and regard the all-powerful 
State as an interloper. 

In the French Revolution the great slogans were ‘ liberty, equality 
and fraternity,’ the last of which is more an ethical ideal than a practical 
policy. The other two slogans—‘ liberty and equality —have an 
immediate application, and yet at the same time do not always harmonise. 
On the whole it is true to say that democracy on the European continent 
has arrived at equality (as far as the State can grant it), and in England 
at liberty (as far as economic conditions allow it). So it comes about 
that Hitler’s Germany could claim that in one or two ways the Third 
Reich was more ‘ democratic ’ than England, and in a sense more ‘ equal ’ 
in opportunity than a country where tradition dies hard. It was, 
for example, probably easier for a poor boy under the Nazi régime to 
rise to a prominent position than for a similar boy in democratic England. 
The latter, after all, is a land with strongly marked feudal hierarchies, 
where what people want is not as a rule ‘ equality,’ which is too abstract, 
but ‘ liberty ’ in the English sense of living a life with the minimum of 
interference. Providing the worker has a job, that his way of living is 
respected, and his rights (as he conceives them) not infringed, he is usually 
content to the point even of identifying himself with the capitalist Empire. 
The aristocracy and the rich he lets be, as they let him be: they have 
their way of life, he his—even though it be in the (usually very loyal) 
slums of the East End. Out of this traditional hierarchy which goes back 
so far in English history and has sunk so deep into the blood of the race, 
arises the English concept of ‘ fairness,’ which is not the same as ‘ right ’ 
or ‘ justice ’ and is not easily translated into French or German. It does 
not mean that the English have juster laws than foreign countries : they 
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frequently have the opposite. It does not mean that they are more 
impartial in considering their own and others’ interests: far from it: no 
one is more tenacious than an Englishman in pursuing his own interests. 
What it does mean is that in a conflict he considers his opponent as an 


‘ individual with his own set of rules, and the fight must take cognisance 


of this fact. This is why ‘ fairness ’ is much more applicable to cases of 
individual conflict than to those between nations, and betrays the fact 
that it derives from the daily life of the English. Children and adults in 
England are prone to carry on their life by virtue of rules mutually agreed 
upon, against a background of mutual consideration, in a way surprising 
to foreigners. ‘ Every man his own policeman,’ does at least apply more 
to English daily life than to that of any other country. 

If then we were asked to foretell what will happen to the English in 
the new world of the post-war period, we should say something of the 
following kind. In the first place the English and their sister nations 
(the Scots, Irish, etc.) will remain much as they have been in the past, 
and their conception of the State will not change. It will, indeed, 
continue to give an example of a rational State in a world of irrationality. 
Secondly, between the colossi who will represent power in the world, the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.8.R., the English and their sister nations will represent 
exactly what they did in the past. They will follow instinctively and 
rightly the old policy of the Balance of Power. They may, indeed, have 
to follow it for a resuscitated Germany, since who knows what time may 
have in its womb. Their Empire most likely will not disintegrate, but 
may even spread. Its very atomism and dividedness are what make it 
attractive to its members ; and aboye all no one is afraid of it. Thirdly, 
the individuals who make up this odd Commonwealth, especially the 
English themselves, will never grow intellectual and will always cherish 
intense distrust of abstract ideas of any kind and a reluctance to be led 
by them. This may be a genuine service to the world. Lastly, England 
stands for the individual, and for a world of States in which the citizen 
counts more than the State. And by the individual I do not mean that 
the citizens of England will be better fed, housed and, clothed than those 
of other nations—which I consider unlikely—but I do mean that they 
will continue to have private lives of their own, to put obstacles in the 
way of officials, and refuse to countenance the setting up of any Gestapo 
or Ogpu, however exalted the end at which it is alleged to aim. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that England and the other 
nations of the British Empire will remain what they have been—a 
scattered assembly of sister nations with a similar outlook, who wiil 
never be united either economically or politically—and thank God they 


will not. 
F. McEAcuran. 
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VE DAY IN LONDON 
(For Rachel) 


FEEL your safe limbs, the moment saved, 
And for a moment put away, 

In the bright, blazoned holiday, 

Your right to individual clay, 

And by the people’s coloured rain be laved. 


Be now one leaf of many leaves, 

Trembling upon the Sacred Tree 

When angels’ wings go by, and be 

The multitudinous ecstasy 

Of that which loves for once what it believes. 


And, with your innocence renewed, 
Prepare the individual air 
In which the spirit grows aware, 


Prepare again for death, prepare 
The night of space and starry solitude. 


L. AARONSON. 


LAMARCK 


In Honour or THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF His BirtH 


AccoRDING to the baptismai register of the village Bazentin-le-petit in Picardy 
a son, Jean-Baptiste Pierre Antoine, was born on August Ist, 1744, to ‘ Messire 
Jaques Philippe de Monet, chevalier de Lamarck, Seigneur des Bazentin grand 
et petit ’ and his consort, ‘ haute et puissante dame Marie Frangoise de Fontaine.’ 
The Monets had been officers for centuries past, which may explain young 
Lamarck’s both disciplined and martial behaviour in his very first battle when 
he, a puny boy of Seventeen, spontaneously took command of a forgotten 
platoon and refused to withdraw without orders. He was immediately made 
an officer, but illness soon terminated his military career. 

The name Lamarck came into the family in 1612 through a daughter of 
‘ Guillaume, Seigneur de Lamarque et de Bretaigne.’ One biographer claims 
that the seigneurs coming from a freehold of Marca in the Basses-Pyrénées 
first called themselves ‘M. de la Marca,’ that a tutor, later Cardinal d’Ossat, 
frenchified this name into ‘M. de la Marque’ and lastly our Lamarck ger- 
manised it to appear more worthy of a professorship ! 

When we learn how the boy coming home from school after his father’s death 
in 1860, bought himself a wretched horse and, accompanied by a poor lad of 
his village, rode across the country to join the army, does not this shabby but 
high-spirited ‘Chevalier de la Marca’ recall the picture of another Spanish 
knight with an oddly similar name ? Unfortunately, one of his combats, the 
hopeless fight against modern chemistry and Lavoisier, was no less pathetic. 
In his Réfutation de la théorie pneumatique Lamarck demonstrated in parallel 
columns how every observed fact could be explained by his own theory as well 
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as by Lavoisier’s. He lectured to his colleagues, urging them to challenge his 
opinions, but, as he movingly describes, he encountered such deadly silence 
that he discontinued the lectures. 

For his meteorological pursuits he was snubbed by Napoleon, ridiculed by 
others, yet Goethe mentions him only in connection with meteorology. 

With most pioneers he shared the fate of not being understood by his 
contemporaries, but it is sad that he is not even understood to-day.* 

At twenty-four he became a student of Botany under Jussieu. Linné’s 
works, received with an enthusiasm incomprehensible to our generation, had 
made Botany a fashionable hobby. One of Linné’s enthusiastic followers, 
Rousseau, admitted Lamarck to his excursions, on the usual condition never to 
address a word to the botanising philosopher. After ten years of work, Lamarck 
published his Flore frangaise, which brought him immediate fame and a place 
among the Immortals. It contained the first.‘ key’ for determining plants. 
Allegedly it originated from a wager between studénts. Lamarck asserted he 
could enable anyone to determine any plant, and when the experiment was made 
with his key, he won. 

The powerful Intendant, Count de Buffon, had the Flore frangaise printed 
in the Royal printing press. He also invited Lamarck to accompany his son 
on a journey abroad. To enhance his prestige, the young scientist was 
appointed ‘ Botanist to the King.’ and commissioned to establish contacts with 
foreign scientific institutions. They went to Germany, Holland and Hungary. 
Lamarck also inspected mines and brought home 1ich collections. But the 
young Count behaved rudely and a quarrel seems to have terminated not only 
Lamarck’s journey but also father Buffon’s favour. His successor made 
Lamarck ‘ Keeper of the Herbarium,’ but the next Intendant, Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, author of Paul et Virginie, dismissed him for economic reasons. 
To this occurrence we owe an autobiographic paper ‘ Considérations en faveur 
du Chevalier de Lamarck, and another paper which expounded with broad vision 
the tasks of a botanical garden and museum. - The principles developed in it 
were later carried into effect and the Assembly of Professors thought it more 
economic to dismiss the highly paid but useless Intendant and to keep the useful 
and poorly paid Lamarck. 

When the National Assembly, reorganising the museum, required two 
zoologists, the two selected were Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, twenty-two, student 
of mineralogy (he saved his teacher, Hauy, from the guillotine) and Lamarck, 
fifty, a botanist with some knowledge of shells. What these two men did for 
French zoology amply justified the surprising choice. 

The Etat of persons attached to the museum of the Year II (1794) includes 
‘ Lamarck, fifty years old, married for the second time, six children, wife 
pregnant, professor of zoology, of insects, of worms, of microscopic animals.’ 

His new career as explorer of worms and insects opened in Lamarck’s mind 
sublime new visions. The idea of evolution was revealed to him. What he 
wrote and spoke between 1800 and 1803 is stimulating, like champagne just 
uncorked. The Philosophie zoologique published in 1809, tastes like the same 
drink a week later. 

His lectures to the students were full of exhortations to take a grand 
view of nature. ‘Surely you do not want to restrict your attention to the 


1 If he were understood, the wisecrack that his second law contradicts the first, could 
not have made its home in recent biological literature; nor could his ‘ subtle, invisible 
fluids,’ which are nothing but the imponderabilia, light, electricity, heat, be interpreted 
as entelechies or spirits ! 
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innumerable details which distinguish the species, to burden your memory 
with an incessantly changing nomenclature. It is nature herself you want to 
know, it is her admirable and steady path you want to comprehend.’ 

“You must learn to distinguish nature from art and never forget that all 
these inexhaustible divisions are man-made.’ 

The 21 floreal of the Year VIII (1800) has been called the Birth-date of 
Transformism, for on that day Lamarck delivered his Inaugural Address to a 
Course of Zoology which contains the first exposition of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. The course dealt with invertebrate animals. Lamarck says: ‘1 was the 
first to establish the important distinction between animals with and without 
vertebra, which it seems no naturalist ever thought of before. It has now been 
adopted by several scientists—without mentioning the source as happened with 
some other observations of mine.’ The enormous realm of invertebrates which 
‘the celebrated Linnewus had split into two classes so that whatever was not 
considered an insect was relegated to the class of worms,’ was divided by 
Lamarck into nine groups which, generally speaking, are still valid. 

The Inaugural Address is a glowing account of the marvels and oddities of 
invertebrate life. It deplores that these tiny animals are despised and neglected, 
calls their study ‘full of charm and interest,’ emphasises the practical interest 
we have both in utilising their products and guarding against the damage they 
can do, but, even more important : 


‘ Science can gain immensely by the study of these strange animals, because 
in their series the astounding degradation in the composition of the organisation 
and the diminution of animal faculties are revealed even better than in that 
of the vertebrates and they lead us by degrees to the utmost limit of life, to 
those most simply organised beings with which nature must have begun, when, 
with the aid of much time and favourable circumstances, she proceeded to form 
all the others.’ 


‘ How grand is this view of the progressive development of living beings ! ’ 
Lamarckexclaims. ‘ And how very faris it from anything that has been taught 
hitherto | The amazement which the novelty and singularity of this considera- 
tion must needs produce requires that you should at first suspend your 
judgment. 

Lamarck’s idea of evolution, as gathered from all his writings, is, in crude 
outline, as follows : 

The first sketchy representatives of life, jelly-like spots without any special 
organs, were created by nature directly, the others derived from them thanks 
to an inner progressive force they received from the Supreme Author of all 
things. One special organ, one system of organs after another was evolved, 
thus increasing the number of faculties, and nature could never take a higher 
step before the lower one made it possible. Gradually there came into existence 
an alimentary canal with one or two openings, organs for respiration—first 
traches, then branchiw, then lungs—organs for secretion, sense organs, the 
nervous and muscular systems, finally the skeleton which permitted muscles 
to be attached to definite points, thus providing for limbs. 

A radial arrangement proved to be a blind alley, then nature proceeded to 
the elongated shape. 

The progress achieved consists in a higher number of organs and consequently 
of faculties, also in the higher chemical complexity, e.g., of the blood, and as a result 
of all these complications, in a higher independence from the environment. 

But—and this he emphasises again and again—this progress can be discerned 
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in the big masses only, in the classes and large families, not in the species and 
not even in the genera, because influences alien to the inner progressive force, 
external influences, such as food, climate, way of living, modify the organisms 
and disturb the regular gradation so much that some even deny there is any 
progress at all. 

* If nature had given birth only to aquatic animals, if these animals had always 
lived in the same climate, cor anny oars A Se the same depth, etc., their gradation 
would doubtless be completely regular.’ # 

Only the system of essential organs as a whole reveals progress. Each 
organ considered by itself does not. Some organ may be fully developed in 
one species and very poorly in arother species of the same class. The less 
important an organ is, the more is it subjected to external influences which 
‘ produce such a considerable diversity of species that far from allowing them- 
selves to be arranged in a single and linear series, they form around the central 
masses lateral ramifications whose extremities are often isolated points.’ 

Sometimes it is easy, but often difficult, to decide what is due to internal 
and what to external causes. Differences in species, it seems, are wholly 
produced by ‘ circumstances.’ Lamarck confesses : 


‘ For a long time I have thought that there are constant species in nature. 
. . . This error which I shared with many naturalists who hold it even now, 
arises from the long duration, relative to ourselves, of the same external con- 
ditions. But ultimately everything is subject to change, quicker or slower— 
mountains are lowered, materials carried down to the plains, beds of rivers 
and oceans insensibly displaced, the climates change, the whole surface of the 
earth changes constantly.’ 


Charmingly he compares us to tiny insects living in one corner of a building 
who would, after examining their tradition up to the twenty-fifth generation, 
unanimously decide that their building is eternal and unchanging. This 
remark occurs in a truly ‘ classical ’ paper ‘ On the Fossils of the Surroundings 
of Paris ’ (1802), which expounds the significance of fossils for both biology and 
geology. Another interesting paper on the ‘Theory of the Earth’ (1803), 
speculates about the puzzle why tropical aquatic animals are found fossilised 
on high mountains in the temperate zone. Lamarck argued that, as neither 
can the water have fallen nor the earth risen so much, the surface of the earth 
must be creeping over the core. He was the first to visualise the possibility 
of ‘ Continental Drift.’ 
Here is another example of his uncanny power of divination : 


‘ As nature aimed at an organisatory plan permitting the greatest accom- 
plishment, that of the vertebrates, a plan quite different from the preparatory 
ones, one feels that one cannot encounter among the invertebrates one single 
system of organisation progressively improved, but various quite distinct 
systems, each of them resulting from the point where each organ of prime 
importance began to exist.’ 


Now Neal and Rand * developed ‘ the paradoxical notion that a particular 
invertebrate phylum may be ancestral to the vertebrates for one set of organs, 
but not for another.’ .. . ‘ For this reason,’ they say, ‘morphologists have 
ceased searching for a single common ancestor of the vertebrates.’ 


2 Phil. Zool., I, Chapter VI. 
3 Neal and Rand, Textbook of Comparative Anatomy, 1 
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External influences and needs seem to perfect and modify organs whose 

rudiments may already exist ; but the essential organisation is created and 
developed by the ‘inner organic movement.’ 

‘The fluids in the supple parts of the living body force their path 
through the cellular tissue * with which all organisms begin, they create storing 
places and outlets. From the channels which they prepare arise the various 
organs, diversified by the diversity of the liquids and movements to which they 
owe their existence. . . . The cellular tissue having found itself laterally 
pressed and clamped together by the moving fluids opening a passage for 
themselves has been transformed into enveloping membranes around these 
streaming fluid masses.’ 

This train of thought was taken up by Wilhelm Roux, the founder of 
Developmental Mechanics.5 Roux explains that the principle of Darwin and 
Wallace presupposes in bones and tissues thousands of fibres regularly arranged 
by chance, before selection can act, while Lamarck’s principle ‘ leads to the direct 
and immediate production of what is fit.’ Pulls, stresses, hydrodynamic forces 
combine to shape the structure of the body. The blood vessels, e.g., 
are first sketched as capillaries, gradually shaped and strengthened by the 
pressure of the blood, and their lumen adopts everywhere the shape and direc- 
tion a freely emerging blood jet would show. Roux also confirmed Lamarck’s 
favourite idea that the body liquids, particularly the alimentary liquids, rush 
to the place where action is called for. 

Professor Huxley mentions in Discovery, February 1943, ‘another old 
objection to Darwinism,’ namely, ‘the incredible complexity of the detailed 
adjustments needed to effect a change such as the lengthening of an animal’s 
neck.’ ‘How could random variation and selection account for it?’ He 
answers : ‘ We now know that the tissue of which tendons are made, like many 
other tissues of the body, has the faculty of responding to demands upon it 
both by excess growth and by changes in the direction of the fibres.’ 

Lamarck knew this a little earlier and this is why Roux said that Lamarck’s 
principle leads by a much shorter way than Darwin’s to the production of what 
is fit. 

Lamarck also discovered the difference between motor and sensory 
nerves and observed that living beings are constantly building up more and 
more complex chemical substances while in the non-living world there is constant 
destruction and disintegration. ; 

Most important of all is his distinction between two kinds of evolution, one 
creating new architectural plans, the other adapting the new types to conditions. 

Recently the distinction between Big and Small Evolution has become 
fashionable. Most scientists imagine that if one could follow up Micro-evolu- 
tion for a sufficiently long time, one would arrive at Macro-evolution. Others 
have recognised the completely different character of these two processes, and 
some suggest reserving the term ‘ Evolution’ for the creation of new types. 
The superficial changes which give rise to species or genera, may be called 
‘ Diversification’ (Viailleton) or ‘ Differentiation’ (Dewar) or ‘ Adaptive 
Radiation ’ (Osborn). 

O. Schindewolf, a German paleontologist, writes: ‘A sudden explosive 
origination of new types is followed by a prolonged phase of quiet. orthogenetic 
development. The new types originate from youthful still undifferentiated 


“ Cellular tissue does not mean cells but rather connective tissue. 
5 Roux, Der Kampf der Teile im Organismus, 1886. 
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stages of the old. Their ancestors hence are embryos and larvae, and that is 
why adult individuals leading from one type to another are never found. The 
older an individual becomes, the more its organs are differentiated and 
specialised, the less can it furnish material for new types.’ ‘The real problem,’ 
says Schindewolf, ‘is the creation of new types.’ Similar ideas are expounded 
by the embryologist G. de Beer. 

If it be true that real evolution occurs suddenly in embryonal stages, it 
can be caused neither by food, climate, or habits of life, nor by natural selection. 
These influences, for what they are worth, can only concern the phase of slow 
adaptation. 

From this viewpoint Lamarck’s Inner Progressive Force gains new import- 
ance. A modern paleontologist, Broom,* suspects “ in each animal some power 
which can act on the chromosomes and give rise to changes to meet the new 
requirements of the type.” . 

In striking discord with the prevailing anti-teleological tendency, the word 
‘ Preadaptation ’ occurs repeatedly in recent biological literature. ‘The obser- 
vation that organisms are ‘ preadapted for future tasks,’ organs ‘ preadapted 
for future use ’ seems to force itself overwhelmingly even on reluctant scientists. 
Professor R. Goldschmidt considers that a thorough reshuffling, repatterning 
of the whole complex of chromosomes provides for such preadaptation. The 
question is controversial whether chromosomes determine also characters 
common to the type or merely account for minor differences. But suppose 
such re-shuffling induces better mastery of the surroundings—does it not pre- 
suppose some kind of inner progressive force ? No explanation has yet been 
attempted. 

The animal kingdom contained, according to Broom, ‘a line of small 
generalised, probably omnivorous types, from which arose all the side branches 

. . - @ source from which all manner of experiments might be made. In 
this main line occurred chiefly an evolution of the brain.’ No existing animal 
is sufficiently generalised to be ancestor of a new group. Evolution is finished, 
‘from which we may perhaps infer that Man is the final production and that 
amid all the thousands of apparently useless types that have been formed, some 
intelligent controlling power has specially guided one line to result in man.’ 

Lamarck often uses phrases such as ‘ nature tried,’ ‘nature proceeded to,’ 
and this might seem to contrast with other passages where he rightly emphasises 
that nature is bound by unalterable laws, acts by sheer necessity and has 
no intelligence. But the contrast is superficial. Lamarck warns against two 
common errors, namely, to confuse nature either with the universe or with God. 

The universe is the totality of masses—inert, without any activity of its 
own. God is the Supreme Author of everything, the infinite power which gives 
laws and can alter or abolish them. ‘Nature is the intermediary between God 
and the universe—as Linnzus neatly puts it, the ‘Executrix of God.’ Nature is 
an order of things which shapes all the bodies and gives them their properties. 
She creates life and destroys it, but she has herself no intentions, aims or fore- 
knowledge, she acts according to the laws to which she is subjected and could 
not act otherwise—yet these laws are of such a kind that ‘she carries every- 
thing, in a sense mechanically, to the aim determined by God.’? 

Science is only concerned with the mechanism of nature, the rest is 
philosophy. 

* * * * * * * * 
* Broom, The Reptile-like Mammals of South Africa, 1932. 
7 Histoire naturelle des animaux sans vertébres, Part VI. 
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Lamarck was a hard worker and he did much administrative work for the 
Museum, the Botanical and Zoological Gardens. He was temporarily Director 
and corresponded with overseas concerning the exchange of animals for com- 
parative purposes. He never missed a meeting of the Academy until 1820 and 
he never stopped working. His Systéme analytique des connaissances humaines, 
a very rare book, appeared in 1820. In1819Cuvierreported : ‘M.de Lamarck, 
in spite of his almost complete blindness, continues with unalterable courage 
his grand work on the invertebrate animals.’ The two last volumes presented 
to the Academy in the following years were written by his daughter Cornelia 
who devoted herself to his service in a heroic and almost fantastic manner, 
never leaving the house, so that when after his death, December 18th, 1829, 
she did so for the first time, she could not stand the fresh air. 

Lamarck’s son Auguste, a noted engineer, complained to his son about his 
father : ‘ It is certainly very noble.to devote one’s life to science without regard 
to ambition or wealth, but only on condition that the interest of the family be™ 
not neglected.’ 

This may refer to Lamarck’s habit of ‘ keeping busy, at his own expense, 
a great number of Parisian artists, draftsmen, engravers and three printing 
presses,’ as he wrote in an application for a grant, or to Lamarck’s rejection of 
a well-endowed professorship for general zoology when he was sixty-five and 
did not feel equal to it. , 

Very few letters have survived from this long and active life. Personal 
papers, notes, manuscripts, letters addressed to him, have almost all dis- 
appeared. No one seemed interested after his death in the memory of the old 
savant. The minutes of the Assembly of Professors contain no record of his 
death. He was buried in the common fosse at Montmartre. 

One of Lamarck’s students, Giovanni de Lorino, who was admitted into the 
family circle and later taught zoology in Naples, left an unpublished diary 
which still existed in 1908, but Professor Monticelli tried in vain to obtain it 
for the perusal of Lamarek’s biographer, Marcel Landrieu. I mention this fact 
because an attempt made at present might possibly be more successful. 


GABRIELE RABEL. 


DECEMBER MARSH 


Wuerz the flooded marsh extends a trail of water to the warmer sunny 
sky— 
between the light-twigged birches near, hazel and hawthorn 
on spits of high ground, bank, or dyked causeway, 
between these near trees 
and the farther birchen copse with faint-seen bush and bush 
rising in soft purple waves 
each lapped ambience merging in the copse 
with hazy colour like berry-juices brown and purple-brown red-brown and 
greeney-grey 
staining the white mist, 
in the middle of the wide watery expanse 
rises the grassy rath— 
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on its eastern slope, turned from the roadway 

the rabbits burrow among gorse and broom, 
scraping out clay and sand, which the storm-rains 
carry back into the reedy hollow below— 

beyond all memory lost, what timbered dun once crowned it, 
or guarded earthen rampart— 

even the mortared castle of O’Toole, raised on a 
mound by the south shore of the marsh— 

and younger by many centuries, 
was long ago in ruins, 
dislodged masses of fragment masonry— 


but after the December flood-rains, the isled rath, 
resumes its aspect of two thousand winters past— 
with the wide white waters moated round 
as when the builders 
chose in the triple-gated hills 
in the middle of the marshy basin 
for site, some dryer low hill. by the bank 
of the deep-running bog-stream— 
and digging the marsh bed lower, heaped the rath— 


all round it the white spread water lies, covering the dark and withered 
rush-hollows, 
and extending to low clayey bluffs, over marsh pastures yellow with 
moss— 
but through the white circumfluence, 
by an edge of white reeds 
here and there on the more rapidly shot wave 
the black-lipped waters like wet seals swimming hurry ominous 
following the overflowed stream in its deep-scoured narrow bed— 


I ask myself of the denizens of the bog— 
of worm, slug, beetle, every insect, 
of the fishes escaped from their banks, abroad in shallow lake, 
of waterhens driven from their old mudded willow groves 
to new wave-floored coppices, 
of little reed birds without hiding in their reeds, 
with snipe, sent forth to the bank and the field, 
and mouse and rat sent forth from the tree root, and 
from many a burrow in mound and bank the rabbits— 


and there answer me 
the waterhen clucking in her new habitation— 
a flock of wild duck, strangers or yearly visitors, rising swiftly on 
wing— ; 
and he of the great silver wings dropping to a green knoll in the 
shallows 


a hawk hangs over the exiled nations— 
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THE FEN OWL 
In the centre of the marsh the mere waters have splashed out wider— 


beyond the misty circle of the lake 
the cycliadic birches rise in copse 
and springing bushy merge and tinge the mist with purple, 
their soft overlapped tree-growths 
blushing rubious in the distant haze— 


an hour or two—the moon has risen— 
the horizons, nearer now, fade in shadow, 
but the sky over the dark fields is wide and luminous— 
cold obscure, under the moon, the blue-black waters 
that flow spaded in ovals by the wind, sharp-edged, 
and that glitter intensely, though obscure— 


@ moving shadow crossing the lake and fen 
startles sight beyond the thorn-bush in the flood, 
it is the owl, warm-blooded, crossing, 
that through the winter’s cold hunts the fen 
intent to feed his veins against the cold 
to further winter’s cold and further numbing weather, 
further hunting some hot morsel to feed his veins against the cold— 
even so did all his forbears fly, in winter cold, exposed to the moon— 


but there was nest warmth in the tree, 
and warmth of summer nights floating by green aisles imparadised 
when shrew and mouse and insect abounded in the grass— 
and warmth of autumn when the stubbles 
were fat with beetle and mouse, 
and every ferny bank a store of sharded 
white flesh smelling musky—crushed— 
and, in spring, warmth of the mate— 


for this—foresighted by experience, does he outwing the numbing cold ?— 
or has he, also, some Titan ardours, brushing the moonbeams past, when 
the winter frost gleams on the grass ?— 
surely imagination and hope, though obscurely, work in his blood,— 
and he has heightenings of the sense, absorbed like light where beauty 
strikes— 
and dream.and love cohabit in his flesh and blood seized of the image and 
the future truth— 
and life’s requital is in ‘ strife ’ for being, 
and the continual conquest— 
and he has weighed it all and found it worth— 


Oh, surely, this is true— 
though, yet, not of intent, for this, he scour the wintry fen, 
but life, insistent, thereto compel-— 
Joun Lyte Donaacay. 
December 1942. 
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‘TRUTHS wE FraR’ 


We have been told that the purpose behind the publication, last month, 
of many revolting pictures of German concentration camps was to 
convince sceptics that these horrors were real; and not, as people used 
to say in the last world war, mere ‘atrocity tales.’ But, surely, the 
doubters who, after these tragic years, still believe that concentration 
camps, with other-infamies of repression and punishment, were mainly 
inventions or exaggerations, are quite capable of believing also that the 
hideous photographs, and a ghastly film, were deliberately faked. These 
are amongst the things ‘ whose truth we fear,’ in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
famous phrase. Those who fear such truth would never be convinced 
by anything but direct contact with the grim reality. They would not 
believe M.P.’s who had faced it, without fear and without lies. They 
might not even believe their own eyes. 


PREACHING TO THE CONVINCED 


As to the others, the convinced, do they have to be shocked into 
stronger conviction by anger and disgust ? What use were the pictures 
and the film to them? To prompt in them some sort of wild justice of 
revenge or other convulsive emotion? True justice belongs to the 
appropriate Allied tribunals. It never resided in mobs, like those that 
once howled round the Tyburn gallows. And if concentration camps 
are thus illustrated for propagandist reasons, what is to be said of photo- 
graphs of dictators or other gangsters hanging upside down ? What of 
broadcasts describing triumphantly how corpses were riddled with 
bullets ? It is admitted that we have supped full of horrors. Need the 
meal be prolonged to the point of a repletion that may induce nausea ? 


Tue MicroBE oF CRUELTY 


But does this demonstration end merely in nausea ? There are worse 
possibilities. One of them is that the subtle germ of cruelty—dread 
microbe, lurking in the human blood and heart—may be stimulated in 
otherwise harmless people by the sight of horrors; apparently healthy 
bodies may be infected by diseases long latent in the blood, then suddenly 
spreading into plague. Nobody but a prig will deny that almost all of us 
may conceal the deadly germ. For this reason I suggest that, if we must 
hear much more of summary executions, we need not be invited to assist 
at them. I will express a further doubt. Amongst the huge crowds 
seen screaming round the dead bodies of dictators, their supporters and 
their lady friends, were there none—none at all—who formerly screamed 
as loud when Duces and Fuehrers appeared to be so invincibly successful ? 


Tae UnpERGROUND MIND 


A former Secretary of State for Air long ago, yet not a moment too 
soon, urged the nation to make itself air-minded. This necessity in 
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turn imposed another—that as many citizens as possible should self- 
protectively become underground-minded : an educative process that has 
evidently begun. When the seventy-nine passenger tube stations were 
closed as shelters last month, was it a relief to the thousands who had 
slept in them for years past ? Did they rejoice as they emerged at last 
into the darkness of a safe night air? Not all of them. Many complained 
that they had nowhere else to go; a nightlight on the housing problem. 
More significantly, others regretted the removal as a tiresome disturbance 
to settled habit, and as a needless expense, after free lodgings. They 


had grown used to the sunken atmosphere, to the din of late and early 


trains, to emergency beds softened by imported cushions, pillows and 
mattresses, as well as to the company of other underground minds. 
One old lady confessed, ‘ I shall miss my cosy corner ’—a pretty descrip- 
tion of a tube cubiculum. Another, also old and a cripple, told me that 
she had no taste for beginning ‘that upstairs life again, with all the 
bedroom dusting.’ Not otherwise, perhaps, reasoned the enclosed 
Christians, before Constantine, in the early age of persecution ; a great 
historical precedent. They also may have regretted their subterranean 
home, with its churches, crypts, oratories, paintings, inscriptions and 
monuments, as we see them beautifully illustrated by the learned Italians, 
Bosio, Boldetti, or by Orazio Marucchi in his smaller work on the Roman 
catacombs. If in the future we have to return to a subterranean existence 
these, and not the shining hygienic tubes, might be our models for 
consolatory decoration. 


Anonymous NEws 


‘This is the B.B.C. Home Service. Here is the news... .’ The 
news immediately followed. Read by ? By Noman or Outis. Even the 
Homeric Cyclops could not have felt more cheated and shocked when, 
suddenly, the news announcer’s name was dropped from the programme. 
What could have become of Alvar ? Where was Liddell ? Frank Phillips, 
Joseph Mcleod; their collapse into anonymity would have spread 
despondency and alarm had not a nine o’clock bulletin that night 
explained that the famous names had proclaimed themselves for security 
purposes only ; that they were ‘no longer necessary.’ Was not this a 
little ungracious ? One or two at least of the announcers had, as we all 
know, the gift of diffusing a sense of security. This has been made a 
reproach against them—their reassuring utterance, their habit of reporting 
catastrophic events so as to make them sound like garden-parties spoilt 
by the rain. Well, we with our ears well attuned to accents, can still 
recognise our favourites—wvoces et praeterea nihil. But there were per- 
sonalities behind the voices. We ought to have been allowed to see them 
before they became unnecessary. Victory Week celebrations might 
have included a féte for them. And what private party would not be 
honoured by the throwing open of a door and the loud announcement of 
announcers to the assembled company, longing to see those whom they 
had so often heard ? 
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Waar Statuzs Reman ? 

A fairly complete survey of ruins in London reveals the remarkable 
luck, the astonishing survival, of many of the city’s statues. What we 
could best have spared has—in the other sensee—been spared indeed. 
We have with us still the effigies of many forgotten and of a few famous 
worthies. The best of our statues were early removed or sandbagged— 
Charles I at Charing Cross for example— 


Comely and calm he rode 
Hard by his own Whitehall 


And will soon, I hope, ride there again. Then there was the admirable 
James II by Grinling Gibbons. Will that return? I cannot find it 
amongst Admiralty hutments. Dutch William III, outside Kensington 
Palace, seems to have escaped the wounds that have mutilated the regal 
adornments of the girlish Queen Victoria round the corner. Burns, 
apparently blind, as (sculptors suppose) bards ought to be, since Homer 
set a precedent, still stares sightlessly, though holding a stone-quill pen, 
on the Embankment, and a costive John Stuart Mill still sits uneasily 
near the Temple Station. I have not yet paid a visit of congratulation 
to others of the plainest and most pretentious of my dear old friends— 
John. Gibson’s romanised Huskisson in Pimlico Gardens, the frock- 
coated Cobden with paralytic hands in Camden Town, Westmacott’s 
Achillean fifth Duke of Bedford in Russell Square. (It will not have been 
forgotten that to Westmacott we owe also the superhuman Achilles at 
Hyde Park Corner.) Lincoln is, I believe, safe. He waits for the statue 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, The sympathetic, saluting Prince Albert 
in Holborn I have not yet found. But, of course, the Albert Memorial, 
now protected by railings from curious American soldiers, remains nearly 
intact—just honourably grazed. Only an earthquake could destroy the 
Albert Memorial. A problem—why are statues so hard to hit? Could 
they not have been hollowed and adapted as air raid shelters since bombs 
rarely demolish them ? 


WHERE TO PUT THEM 


Another problem connected with the design and distribution of 
London statuary is the problem of space, of appropriate sites for 
symbolical groups and inflexible figures, of living room for the stony 
dead. A statue can, of course, be dumped on any available vacant spot. 
Unwanted statues can be aligned in rigid rows, like Tussaud figures, 
glaring or gesticulating into the distances of a doubtful future. But we 
cannot expect our sculptors to approve these rough arrangements. An 
ambitious sculptor will demand an ‘ approach,’ a measure of isolation for 
display ; and in big cities this demand obviously conflicts with the ever- 
increasing pressure of traffic. There sounds therefore at frequent intervals, 
the cry that caracoling and caparisoned horses, roaring statesmen and 
dreaming poets should be planted in our parks, which are incessantly 
menaced by a sort of monumental erosion—nibbling at their refreshing 
aspect and turning lawnlike slopes into slabs of masonry. Let us continue 
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the struggle against the form of grandiose decoration which ruined the 
old Mall, created a germanised avenue which leads from nowhere to 
nothing, and utterly destroyed the predominantly rural atmosphere of 
walks formerly divided by trees. But we must find somewhere for new 
sculpture to flourish ? Well, I humbly suggest that a suburban stadium, 
in the Wembley style, should be allotted for the inclusive reception of 
all statues about to be. Place or park them together with patches of 
verdure about each. The general effect might indeed be necropolitan. 
What matter? Nobody can be forced to visit the enclosure. And it 
will be a peaceful retreat for London’s disrespectful birds, upon whom, 
I must remark, any form of marble monument appears to produce a 
peculiarly laxative effect. 


HERBERT FARJEON 


When Herbert Farjeon died last month, theatre-goers, whom he had 
cheered and delighted through a very depressing period of our history, 
lost, not only the wittiest writer of light lyrics who has appeared since 
Gilbert died in 1911, but also a perfect parodist of manners, high or low, 
but particularly highbrow ; a subtle satirist ; therefore, an acute critic 
and observer of life. He really recreated the art of the revue by stripping 
it of its spectacular padding, its irrevelant adornments, its mass effects 
of silly dance and chorus. More than that, he was able even to ‘ put 
across’ scenes of genuine pathos and beauty; tranquillising inter- 
polations in what is usually a boisterous form of entertainment. His 
satire was all the more effective for being unemphatic. We remember 
the picture, named Progress, 1909, of Blériot’s ‘ nautical miracle’ in the 
first flight across the Channel— 


Lead kindly ’plane 
Thy humble train 
Of worshippers to realms of bliss 
And rain thy joys’ 
On girls and boys 
In days to come succeeding this. 


We remember the sharp sensation given by ‘ Daisy Goes Out With Bert ’— 
an East End scene, revealing (almost without words) the malevolence of 
cackling gossip. For the comic side, we remember the exquisite mockery 
of ballet fans, of specimens of conventional revue, of bores, valetudi- 
narians, shrieking vulgarians, sportsmen, and of Farjeon’s own favourite 
sports, which were fishing (in his beloved Ireland), lawn tennis and cricket. 
For the tolerant and kindly mocker knew how to make fun of himself. 
To those who knew and loved him, bitter is the thought that they can 
no longer look forward to more of his wit and humour in writings and in 
talk, but must now converse with him only in memory. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 
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THE STATE AS MEDICINE-MAN 


‘ He was less scientific than his contemporaries,’ writes E. M. Forster 
in a study of a sixteenth-century physician, ‘ but, as their science was 
wrong, this was to his advantage.’ One of the astonishing assumptions 
of the National Health Scheme is that a system of therapeutics now 
exists which is scientifically right, so right that it may compulsorily be 
imposed upon the community. The other assumption is even further 
removed from the findings of experience ; it holds that those services 
normally rendered by the private practitioner and independent hospital 
can be equally well dispensed by a Government department, through the 
agency of Government officials and Government medical officers. 

To many it may not have occurred that, there is more than one system 
of therapeutics, and that the orthodox system is so far from being a 
science that its dogmas require no less faith than do those of a revealed 
religion. The institution of a State Medical Service will be equivalent to 
the institution of an Established Church, with this also in common, that 
dissenters as well as orthodox must pay its tithes. In one respect, 
however, it will mark a return to a stage of coercion and intolerance from 
which in matters of religion the country emerged in the seventeenth 
century. People can no longer be penalised for failure to attend the 
services of the Established Church, but they will be compelled to submit 
to treatment by the State doctors in State hospitals. AsSupreme Head 
of the Medical Church and Defender of the Medical Faith the State will 
decide for the individual the medical treatment to be undergone. 

Healing is more of an art than most doctors, encumbered with a vast 
accumulation of scientific appliances and scholastic knowledge, are willing 
to admit. Some there are of the ultra-scientific school, more particularly 
in America, who will go so far as to argue that in a well-equipped modern 
hospital the doctor no longer needs even to look at the patient ; a study 
of the relative charts and laboratory reports provide him with all the 
information necessary. The patient is best treated as a ‘ case,’ with the 
same objectivity and with the same detachment as the contents of a test 
tube. One of the great advantages, it is claimed, which the ‘ utility 
treatment ’ of a State service will confer, is that the State doctor will be 
afforded the opportunity to view all his patients in this light. He will 
be relieved of any need to cultivate a good bedside manner ; he need no 
longer care what his patient thinks of him. He can be as indifferent as 
the man who reads your meter. 

And yet—was it not Axel Munthe who observed, ‘ You cannot be a 
good doctor without pity ?’ Man is more than his physical body. Life 
continues to be as much a mystery to the doctor as the wind, the waves, 
and the sails which give motion to a ship, must be to the creatures of the 
deep, who can see no more of the vessel than the hull which lies below the 
surface of the water. How, what biologists are pleased to term ‘ the 
manager ’ contrives to arrest the growth of a limb at a given stage and 
mould it to a given shape remains for the doctor as mysterious as the 
power which drives a dynamo to the savage. Why our noses stop growing, 
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before the tips of them reach the ground, the engineer, to whom we 
commit their repair, cannot tell us. While this is so, the suspicion is 
inevitable that the most which orthodox medical practice can do is to 
assist the invisible man: that cures are ultimately the work of Nature, 
and medical skill the art of assistance. 

But if the patient is more than a chemical compound and the physician 
more than a mechanic, it is difficult to see how the State can go into 
‘ utility production ’ as a healer with more success than as a tailor. For 
nationalised service must of its very nature be standardised service, with 
servants and their services all interchangeable one with another, and, if 
in the comparatively simple matter of fitting a ‘ utility suit ’ the personal 
element can be so baffling, the outlook for standardised medical treatment 
would seem even less pro: 

The most disturbing feature of orthodox doctrine is the chameleon-like 
rapidity with which dogma succeeds dogma and the remedy, which is 
hailed as a discovery of permanent value and unassailable scientific fact 
to-day, is superseded by another which reduces it almost to the level of a 
superstition to-morrow. Phlebotomy, once prescribed with complete 
confidence, was not practised on a wider scale than is inoculation (vaccine 
and serum-therapy) at the present time. Yet already the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic at Cambridge can write of the latter, ‘ The polypharmacy 
of the Middle Ages was not more absurd.’ The difficulty is to be sure 
that intervention is indeed assistance, not obstruction, that many cures 
are not merely the suppression of symptoms, and that the drugs used to 
suppress them may not themselves be productive of other mischief. In 
suppressing one type of malaria, for example, Blackwater Fever, quinine, 
the common remedy for malaria, makes the disease worse. Mercury, a 
bone-rotting poison, was for long administered in the treatment of syphilis, 
and is now used combined with arsenic, another poison. When the 
suppressive agents are themselves malignant poisons, patients may be 
excused for feeling that they are being asked to believe that Satan can 
indeed cast out Satan. The treatment of wounds has changed as rapidly 
and as often as the treatment of burns, since the days of Lister’s antiseptic 
surgery, now known to have been destructive of the recreative cells, and 
had come almost full circle back to the primitive technique of leaving 
them to Nature and fresh air, when with the gay inconsequence, usually 
associated with women’s fashions, a new talisman was discovered. The 
healing virtues, it seems, reside after all in blue-mould. 

So long as there are chronic ailments, there will be dissenters from the 
orthodox creed. If the triumphs of the latter have been impressive, not 
less so have been its failures. Rheumatism, arthritis, and gout are not 
the only complaints of respectable antiquity which are still responsible 
for chronic invalids. Influenza and the common cold come and go 
apparently as they please. Deaths from cancer and disorders of the heart 
show no signs of decreasing. In these circumstances the victims will not 
be prevented from seeking the ministrations of Botanic practitioners, 
Homeopaths, Naturopaths and all the other ‘ paths.’ Biochemic therapy 
will claim its adherents. Christian Scientists will not lightly abandon 
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their doctrine. These systems have also their philosophies. Support 
may yet develop for the view that there is but one disease which manifests 
itself under different forms, or for the theory that health and holiness 
are intimately connected and that a system of therapy divorced from 
things of the spirit has as much to recommend it as a system of education 
which is entirely secular. The heretics are legion, and will not easily be 
persuaded of their errors. 

One man’s doctor may be another man’s quack, but quack or doctor, 
the patient’s satisfaction is the private practitioner’s first concern. Ata 
Government counter the customer, as anyone who has had to buy a stamp 
must realise, is simply a necessary evil. From top to bottom of the 
bureaucratic hierarchy his custom makes not a ha’porth of difference to 
anyone’s pay. As the cause of all the work and trouble, the least that is 
expected of him by way of atonement is a readiness to accept meekly the 
‘service ’ dispensed. Complaint is the unpardonable sin, as the Justices 
of the Juvenile Court Panel in London have been learning. A Govern- 
ment department is a community organised ultimately to suit the 
convenience of its members. 

Both in the Services and in parts of the Colonial Empire it is possible 
for the public to obtain a pre-view of a Government medical service in 
action. In a modern war the military medical machine is more than 
‘ diluted,’ it is flooded with civilian doctors in uniform and hardly affords 
a fair example. Even so, Major C. S. Jarvis in Heresies and Humours 
notes : 

‘ The first thing that strikes one in connection with a military hospital is the 
extraordinary hours it keeps. After a restless night one has fallen into a deep 
and refreshing sleep at about 4 a.m. to be awakened almost immediately by a 
crisp voice: ‘‘ Wake up and drink your tea! Hurry up now!” .. . The 
whole ward is a hum of feverish activity suggestive, not of the peace and rest 
of a hospital, but of the assembly room of a mass production tank factory 
carrying out a rush order for the 8th Army. Then comes breakfast, over which 
one must hurry, gulping down scalding tea. One realises that it is not the 
patients who matter.’ .. . 


Indeed it is not. 

The patient is little more than a super in a play not principally con- 
cerned with his recovery. This is not its theme and he is not the hero 
of it. The principal character is the machine itself. By that natural 
law which rules all Government undertakings a department called into 
being for one purpose ends by existing for itself. Whatever adds to the 
visible glorification of the machine and increases the convenience and 
importance of its operators is their first concern. The ‘ certain indifference 
and lack of enterprise’ ascribed to officials in the report on London 
Remand Homes is only an indifference to the raw material which the 
machine requires for its consumption. Sisters and matron are not 
indifferent to the importance of providing a ceremonial parade for the 
R.A.M.C. Captain. The brilliant but possibly over-daring young 
surgeon does not spare himself or lack enterprise: in perfecting a new 
technique upon the patients available. The head of the hierarchy in any 
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unit, presumably the most experienced doctor, will be wholly occupied 
in administration, battling zealously with other departments or his own 
head office for the erection of an additional garage, or an extension in 
which to house the masseur and his radiant-heat equipment. A great 
deal of energy and interest requires to be constantly devoted to the 
drawing up of specimen tables of monthly expenditures, and the drafting 
of memoranda to demonstrate the inadequacy of salary scales, which in 
one section or another of a Government department are always needing 
to be revised. And, since the machine cannot trust itself, and is pre- 
occupied with safeguards to prevent pilfering, a great deal of every 
official’s time is consumed in applying for the stores and tools wherewith 
to do his work, accounting for and checking those received, and returning 
those wrongly delivered. New extensions, expansion of staff, accumula- 
tion of expensive equipment, improved salary schemes, additional 
quarters for officials, improved office accommodation, transfers, increased 
leave, reduction in hours of duty, these are what matter in official eyes, 
and supply the measure of official success. 

Lacking natural means of testing the fruits of its employees’ labour, 
Government depends upon a substitute : the Attendance book. Provided 
an official is present for duty within specified hours, how he exerts himself 
in those hours is within generous limits very much his own affair. It must 
be so, when everyone is for all practical purposes independent of everyone 
else for his employment, when the custom of the consumer is compulsorily 
assured, and all have as little to gain from a profit as they have to fear 
from a loss. Hence that pitiless impersonality of bureaucratic service ; 
to the patient’s impression that he does not matter is added the feeling 
that he is nobody’s business. He seems to be witnessing a performance of 
automatons ; like modern artisans the attendants have become mere 
machine minders. 

This atmosphere is encountered at the very threshold of a State 
hospital. The entrance, often less easy to find than that to an hotel, 
when found is likely to lead into a hall as deserted as the foyer of a theatre 
during a performance. The following words of a recent correspondent to 
The Times best convey the unwanted spirit in which the visitor will feel 
himself to be received : 


‘ Although they knew of our coming no preparation had been made ; 
through the anxious hours of waiting it was nobody’s business to offer us 
either word of reassurance or refreshment ; during the anxious time he was 
in the mortuary it was plain that there had been a post-mortem.’ 


It was nobody’s business. The puppets should not be blamed if they 
seem only to mop and mow ; they are bound by a multiplicity of regula- 
tions introduced and only necessary for knaves and fools. 

In every direction this law of the obsession of the machine with itself 
can be observed in operation. Undertaking to do the work of education 
for the community through the most expensive elementary school, and 
school medical system in Europe, the State produces a high percentage of 
army recruits who are found to be illiterate, and, through hordes of 
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verminous evacuees, with manners none and customs beastly, has adver- 
tised its handiwork far and wide to a scandalised nation. The Teachers’ 
Union at its meetings, however, is preoccupied with salary scales and the 
question whether overtime should be paid for refereeing games of football 
out of school hours. In all the new educational planning the party most 
concerned, the parent,.is not consulted. After all, if the enrolment of a 
school declined, if he withheld his raw material, he could be fined. 
Similarly the Ministry of Fuel is apparently too busy canvassing the views 
of the owners and miners to spare any thought for the consumer, who once 
could ensure that he got what he wanted. And when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer turns his attention to the taxation of cars it is not the 
advice of the car-owner which is asked or taken. Prospective patients 
of a State medical service cannot too soon accustom themselves to the 
truth that in the eyes of the bureaucrat the consumer or customer most 
nearly Tepresents something in the nature of a burnt offering. 

It is difficult to believe that anyone, who fully realises this, can i 
willing to lay his body in sickness upon the altar of a State controlled 
medical service for the sake of rendering an insurance scheme feasible. 
Yet Sir William Beveridge has admitted that it is for this reason that the 
doctors must be transformed into creatures of the State ; unless they can 
be so converted the National Health Insurance Scheme will not work. 
They must be warranted to diagnose their patients according to a text- 
book classification of diseases, and to treat the majority of diseases in a 
routine manner according to their names, as if they corresponded to purely 
local and isolated realities, and did not differ from one individual to 
another. They must be ready with an affirmative answer to the question 
‘Should a doctor tell?’ and willing to approach every patient as a 
potential malingerer. In fact the utility doctors must be as much 
servants of the insurance scheme as James I.’s judges were ‘ Lions under 
the throne.’ 

More to be feared, however, than their control over the body, is the 
power which the Medical Service will confer upon the State to dominate 
and regulate private lives. For every citizen, like a dog with a tin can 
tied to his tail, will have a medical dossier attached to him for life. Reluct- 
ance to produce on all and sundry occasions the medical history fastened 
upon him by the perfunctory priesthood of State medicine will be as 
disastrous as failure to produce a passport or identity card. One day it 
may be used to check and guide him in his matrimonial affairs, but at first 
it will, no doubt, be used only to harass him in his career and choice of 
employment. There will be more than the Royal Navy which it may 
prevent him from joining. 

For the moment, while the doctors are being persuaded that the game 
is worth the candle, the victim enjoys a reprieve. It is his last chance to 
protest. When once the machine has been set in motion there will be no 
further opportunity to escape. Then he may cry aloud, but the cyclo- 
styled notices, the departmental circulars, and standing orders “which 
drift from administrative offices on to desks, adhere to notice boards, and 
pile up on shelves in files and dockets relentlessly and in silence, like 
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flakes of snow, will smother his appeals. Here to-day, yellow and for- 
gotten to-morrow these anonymous emissaries from the operational head- 
quarters of State control can bear back no complaints : they are creatures 
of a one-way traffic. Still less will the servants of the machine be able to 
help him ; for the official, who sees, and hears, and alone has first-hand 
knowledge of what is going on, is by the terms of his service constrained 
to be silent. 

A medical service more immune from interference than that of the 
army, because it embraces the whole community, will certainly in due 
course reproduce in other forms the follies of the Crimean and the horrors 
of the Mesopotamian campaigns. But there will be no second Florence 
Nightingale ; for there will be no independent hospitals and no non- 
government patients. There will only be compulsory victims of a science 
which later generations will be almost certain to describe as mostly wrong. 


E. La M. Stow tt. 


THE MALAYS AND THE MALAYANS 


Immigration into Malaya of foreign nationalities has been on such a 
scale that the immigrants far outnumber the people of the country : that 
the descendants of these immigrants constitute a large and steadily 
growing section of the population: and that a problem of the utmost 
importance to Malaya has been created by the claims of these descendants 
to eligibility for a share in the government and the administration of the 
country. I propose to set forth the facts, and to state the grounds for 
the claims. As neither the facts nor the claims are the same in the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States, which between them constitute British 
Malaya, it will be convenient to take them separately at first, and then to 
state the proposition regarding them as a whole. 

Some definitions will help to clarify the position and the problem. 

‘ Malays ’ means the indigenous people of British Malaya, and excludes 
the descendants of immigrants from the Netherlands East Indies. 

‘ Malayans ’ means the Eurasians and the descendants of immigrants 
from the Netherlands East Indies, China, India, Ceylon and other countries. 

‘Government’. A share in the government means a seat in the 
Executive Council, Legislative Council, Federal Council or State Council. 

‘ Administration.’ A share .in the administration means an appoint- 
ment in the Malayan Civil Service : it does not include the clerical service 
or subordinate administrative appointments. 


(1) Tae Srratrs SETTLEMENTS 
The Straits Settlements are a British Crown Colony, and comprise the 
islands of Singapore and Penang, the Settlement of Malacca and the 
territory of Province Wellesley, with an area of 1,325 square miles. The 
distant and small islands of Labuan, Christmas Island and the Cocos 
Islands are omitted. 
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As the islands of Singapore and Penang were practically uninhabited 
when the British flag was hoisted, their present Malay population is 
composed of the descendants of immigrants from the peninsula. In 
Malacca and Province Wellesley the population contains a large percentage 
of indigenous Malays. All the Malays in the Colony are British subjects, 
and have, therefore, a right to a share in the government and the 
administration. 

Amongst the ‘ Malayans ’ of the Colony the Eurasians can conveniently 
be mentioned first. They bear Portuguese, Dutch and English names, 
and their ancestry dates back to the days of the Portuguese conquerors 
of Malacca, of the Dutch, who succeeded them, and of the early British 
settlers. They are British subjects, and have never had any domicile 
other than their present one. Unquestionably they have exactly the 
same claim as the Malays to eligibility for a share in the government and 
the administration. Secondly, again for the sake of convenience, there 
are the Indians, both from the South and the North of India, and the 
Ceylonese, who are the descendants of immigrants. They are British 
subjects, but in their case there is the question whether they have acquired 
a new ‘domicile.’ Thirdly, there are the descendants of immigrants from 
the Netherlands East Indies, who are Netherlands subjects by origin. 
In their case there is not only the question of ‘ domicile,’ but also the 
question whether they still have their original ‘ nationality.’ Lastly, 
and most important of all, there are the ‘ Straits-born’ Chinese, the 
descendants of immigrants from China. Both in respect of ‘ domicile’ 
and ‘ nationality,’ their case is exactly the same as that of the people 
from the Netherlands East Indies. In brief, the Malays and the Eurasians 
are domiciled British subjects: the Indians and Ceylonese are British 
subjects, but there is a question of their ‘domicile’: and, in respect of 
the people from the Netherlands East Indies and the Straits-born Chinese, 
there are questions of their ‘ domicile’ and ‘ nationality.’ 

‘ Domicile.’ A person has the ‘domicile’ of origin of his father 
without regard to the place in which he may happen to have been born. 
He can change his domicile, and have a ‘ domicile of choice.’ For the 
establishment ofa ‘ domicile of choice ’ there must be both the intention 
and the fact : the fact need not be more than the arrival in the territory 
of the new domicile, if there be the necessary intention, while any number 
of years’ continuance there will not found a domicile if the necessary 
intention is absent. 

In order to prevent an influx of new arrivals from other countries, 
intent on changing their domicile in order to qualify for admission to the 
Malayan Civil Service, it would be necessary to declare that immigrants 
of the first generation were ineligible for admission. A fair test might 
be that the candidate should satisfy a tribunal that, at the time of his 
birth, both his parents were domiciled in the Colony. Though this test 
does not err on the side of leniency, it would satisfy every ‘ Malayan.’ 
As matters stand, there are Eurasians and Chinese in Malacca whose 
forefathers have been domiciled there since the days of the Portuguese 
conquest in 1611, and there are in Penang and Singapore Eurasians and 
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Chinese whose forefathers have been domiciled there since the days of 
Francis Light and Stamford Raffles. None of them have been admitted 
to the Malayan Civil Service. 

‘ Nationality.’ The question of ‘ nationality ’ arises only in the cases 
of the descendants of immigrants from the Netherlands East Indies and 
the Straits-born Chinese. In both cases there appears to be a ‘ double 
nationality ’"—that of ‘ natural-born British subjects ’ on account of the 
place of their birth, and also, on account of their origin, of Netherlands 
subjects in the one case and of Chinese subjects in the other. This 
undoubtedly creates a difficulty so far as the Malayan Civil Service is 
concerned. Before discussing a possible solution, I would mention two 
instances which indicate the attitude of the Government towards the 
question. 

The first is connected with the Volunteer Forces of the Colony. In 
1901 the Straits Chinese British Association spontaneously proposed the 
formation of a Chinese Volunteer Force as a unit in the existing organisa- 
tion, and the Government replied, after consulting the British Colonial 
Defence Committee, as follows :— 


‘His Majesty’s Government has received with much gratification this 
evidence of the patriotic and loyal spirit which animates the Straits-born 
Chinese, and hopes that it will be possible to utilise their services as volunteers.’ 


The reference to patriotism and loyalty will be noted, together with the 
fact that, in defence of the Colony, the services of Straits-born Chinese 
were gratefully accepted without any question of ‘nationality’ or 
‘domicile.’ Immediately afterwards 100 Straits-born Chinese were sworn 
in. In the Japanese invasion the Chinese unit took its part in the defence 
of the Colony, and continued in being until Singapore fell. 

The other fact is that, from the early days of the Legislative Council, 
China-born Chinese were welcomed as members of it. These men, who 
had entered the Colony as immigrants, had by their enterprise and 
personality become leaders of the Chinese community, and their presence 
in the Council helped it in its deliberations and heightened its prestige 
in popular estimation. One of them, the Honourable Mr. Whampoa, 
C.M.G., was also a member of the Executive Council. Later, Straits-born 
Chinese were given seats in the Legislative Council without any question 
of their ‘ nationality ’ or ‘ domicile,’ and one of them, the Honourable 
Mr. Tan Cheng Lock, C.B.E., has also had a seat in the Executive Council. 
For many years past there have always been at least two Chinese members 
of the Legislative Council. 

When these two facts, widely different but curiously connected, are 
considered in a broad light, it will be seen that their implications have a 
bearing on the eligibility of the Straits-born Chinese for admission to the 
Malayan Civil Service. Perhaps it might suffice if the candidate, having 
established his ‘ domicile,’ were to make an oath or declaration of alle- 
giance. If, however, more than that is required, there is the Naturalisa- 
tion Ordinance of the Colony : the candidate, if of full age, or if he were 
a minor, his father, might be required to become a naturalised British 
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subject under its provisions. That certainly would remove every 
conceivable obstacle. 


(2) Tae Maxtay States 


The nine Malay States are situated on the mainland of the peninsula 
and form a compact block of territory of 50,992 square miles, which is 
about the size of England. Four of them (Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang) have entered into a federal treaty, and are known 
as the Federated Malay States, whilst the other five (Johore, Kedah, 
Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu) are styled, somewhat vaguely, the 
Unfederated Malay States. 

Constitutional. Each of the States has a Malay ruler, who is assisted 
by a State Council. Each State, by a separate treaty with the British 
Government, has accepted a British officer to advise it in the general 
administration, and has bound itself to act upon that advice in all matters 
except those that affect the Muhammadan religion and Malay custom. 
In the federated States these officers are styled ‘ British Residents,’ and, 
though the treaties only provide for their giving advice, they have, with 
the willing consent of the Rulers, become executive officers and administer 
the government in the name of the Rulers. In the unfederated States 
the officers are styled ‘ British Advisers,’ and they strictly confine them- 
selves to giving advice, and, if necessary, seeing that it is acted upon. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements is, ex officio, High Commis- 
sioner for the Malay States, and, in the Federated Malay States, he is 
President of the Federal Council. 

The Malay States are independent to the extent that the British 
Parliament has not the power to legislate for them. Their internal affairs 
are, however, discussed in both Houses, and questions concerning their 
administration are answered in the House of Commons, without reserve, 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Colonial Office unhesi- 
tatingly issues precise instructions to the High Commissioner for 
conveyance through the Residents and Advisers to the Rulers and their 
State Councils, for unquestioning compliance and immediate simultaneous 
action. The Secretary. of State for the Colonies also appoints the senior 
administrative and professional officers in the States. It will thus be seen 
that, though the greatest respect has always been paid to the position 
and prestige of the Rulers, every effort made to meet the wishes of Their 
Highnesses, and, with every desire to fall in with the views of the State 
Councils, nevertheless the independence of the Malay States is nominal. 

The Political Status of the Malays. In each of the nine States the 
indigenous Malays are the subjects of the Ruler of the State. They are 
not British subjects, but they have the status of ‘ British Protected 
person’; and, if they travel outside Malaya, their passports are made out 
accordingly. 

The Political Status of the ‘ Malayans.’ A ‘ Malayan’ (see the defini- 
tion) retains the nationality of his father, and a Eurasian, Indian or 
Ceylonese born in a Malay State thus is a British subject. In tie 
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Federated Malay States a Naturalisation Enactment enables a person 
who has resided in any one of the States for five years, and who intends 
to reside there permanently, to be naturalised as a ‘ natural-born subject ’ 
of the Ruler of that State. The new status, however, has effect only 
within that State: it has no effect even in an adjoining State. In the 
same way, a person can only acquire a ‘ domicile ’ in the particular State 
in which he resides. 

The ‘ Malayans’ in the Government. As soon as State Councils came 
into being in the States of Perak and Selangor, China-born Chinese were 
appointed members in recognition of their position as leaders of the 
Chinese community, and often they had the honorific Malay title of 
‘Capitan China,’ which was bestowed on them by the Ruler. Later, 
China-born Chinese were appointed to the State Council in Negri Sembilan. 
From its first days, the Federal Council has had Chinese members, and 
for many years the Johore State Council has had Chinese members. In 
recent years Eurasians and Indians have been appointed to the State 
Councils in Perak and Selangor. In no case has any question of ‘ domi- 
cile ’ or ‘ nationality ’ been raised. It may be mentioned in passing that 
in all these States, and also in Pahang, there are Europeans, who, of course, 
have no qualification of ‘domicile’, on the State Councils as unofficial 
members. On. the Federal Council the representation of European 
unofficial members is very large. It will thus be seen that in these States 
there is no reluctance to giving persons other than Malays their share in 
the government of the country. In the other States, membership of a 
State Council is confined to Malay royalties, chiefs and officials. 

The Exclusion of the ‘ Malayans ’ from the Administration. In striking 
contrast to the policy of admitting ‘ Malayans ’ to a share in the govern- 
ment is the policy, for which, as will be shown later, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is solely responsible, of excluding them from the Malayan Civil 
Service, whilst Malays are admitted to it freely. Particulars of the 
system are given in a later paragraph. Whilst, as already has been 
shown, the position in the Colony is that ‘ Malayans,’ subject to the 
qualifications of ‘ domicile ’ and ‘ nationality,’ have equal claims with the 
Malays, the position in the Malay States is different. Although, as will 
be seen in the paragraph on ‘ Statistics of Population,’ it is impossible 
to give any estimate of the comparative numbers of ‘ Malayans’ and 
Malays in the States, it is beyond all doubt that the commerce, trade and 
general business of the States (except the European part) is entirely in 
the hands of the ‘ Malayans,’ and that the Malays, most unfortunately, 
show no sign of any ability or desire to take any share in it. To admit 
the ‘ Malayans ’ into the Malayan Civil Service on a proportional basis 
would be disastrous to the Maiays, whose interests must be safeguarded 
in every possible manner. Four questions arise :— 

(1) On the assumption that the ‘Malayans’ of the States, with 
qualifications of ‘ domicile ’ and ‘ nationality,’ can establish a claim to 
eligibility for admission to the Malayan Civil Service, is it right to reject 
these claims ? 
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(2) On the same assumption, have the ‘ Malayans ’ of the Colony any 
grounds upon which they can ask for consideration ? 

(3) When regard is had to the economic conditions in the States is 
it reasonable for the Malays to expect that appointments in the Malayan 
Civil Service should, now and for ever, be reserved exclusively for them ? 

(4) Is it possible to devise any system that will be fair to both 
sides ? 

The responsibility for all decisions concerning the Malayan Civil 
Service is exclusively that of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, but 
it will obviously be necessary for the High Commissioner to consult the 
Rulers and their State Councils, who will have the advice and assistance 
of the British Residents and British Advisers and the Federal Council. 
It will be a matter for clear thinking and plain speaking. ‘The principles 
must first be considered, and then their practical application. If all 
parties would look ahead to the days when it might be possible to make the 
States independent of the control of an alien Power, they would realise 
what the position would be, when there would be no hope of any external 
help, and the States would be left to their own devices, with the adminis- 
tration exclusively in the hands of Malay officials and the entire business 
of the country in the hands of the ‘ Malayans.’ Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that there can be no suggestion of the introduction of any 
partial measure of internal independence until a satisfactory solution to 
an admittedly difficult problem is found, and accepted as fair by the Malays 
and the ‘ Malayans.’ If the problem is approached in the right spirit, 
it will be found that the solution will be in the true interests not only of 
the Rulers and the Malay officials, but of their country. 

The fact that the ‘ Malayans’ already have a share in the ‘ Govern- 
ment ’ cannot fail to have a bearing on the decision. The appointments 
in the State Councils and Federal Council are honorary: those in the 
Malayan Civil Service are lucrative. Whilst it cannot be expected that 
Malay candidates for admission and promotion will welcome the intro- 
duction of other candidates, the Rulers and their State Councils will 
realise that the interests of the country must be paramount. They will 
understand that-a share in the Government is far more important and 
responsible than a share in the administration, and they will see whether, 
after having admitted ‘ Malayans’ to the higher position, it is logical 
to continue to exclude them from the lower one. 


(3) Mataya as A WHOLE 


Statistics of Population. The last census was taken in 1931. Since 
then an official estimate of the population, based on the census, with 
allowances for births, deaths and immigration surplus, has been published 
every six months. The last estimate was that of the population on 
December 31st, 1940, and it was published in the F.M.S. Gazette of 
February 27th, 1941. The figures include Labuan, Christmas Island, 
the Cocos Islands and Brunei. In the following table the figures for those 
small and remote places are excluded. 
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Chinese Indians Others Total 
12,747 | 1,409,385 






Colony . 

Federated 

States 17,444 | 2,193,605 
Unfederated 

States 458,646 | 130,010 | 28,607 | 1,850,203 


Total . y 19,115 | 2,347,743) 747,541 | 58,798 | 5,453,193 


In such an estimate it is impossible to distinguish the three categories 
of (1) indigenous, (2) domiciled, and (3) immigrant or transient. Even 
the 1931 census failed to distinguish between domiciled persons and 
persons born in the country. The difference is important, for Chinese and 
Indians born in Malaya are not necessarily domiciled there. The census 
figure, which showéd that 31 per cent. of the Chinese population was born 
in Malaya, must be received with this note of caution. The glaring fault 
of the 1931 census was that it showed all Sumatrans born in Malaya as 
Malays. As has been shown above, they are Netherlands subjects by 
origin, and to confuse them with the indigenous Malays is to vitiate the 
whole value of the figures relating to the Malay population. 

Though the figures given on the previous page are the best that are 
available, they do not afford a basis for even a guess at the number of 
Malays and ‘ Malayans.’ It is quite certain that, in respect of both 
categories, the true figures are very different. Not until another census 
is taken, and taken on a ‘ fact-finding ’ basis, will it be possible to know 
the numbers of the Malays and ‘ Malayans.’ 

A ‘ Malayan’ Status. It will have been seen that it is impossible for 
@ person to have a ‘ Malayan’ domicile: he can be domiciled in the 
Colony or in any one of the nine States, but he cannot have a domicile 
in British Malaya asa whole. In the same way a ‘ Malayan‘nationality ’ 
is an impossibility. The expressions ‘Malayan Citizenship’ and ‘ Malayan 
Subject,’ which have recently been coined, are meaningless. 

The Malayan Civil Service. In the early days of the Malayan Civil 
Service (which then had a slightly different title) candidates were selected 
by a competitive examination in London, which was open to all British 
subjects, irrespective of their colour. The ‘ Colour Bar ’ was introduced 
by the Colonial Office in 1904, or soon afterwards, and thenceforth only 
persons of pure European descent were eligible to sit for the examination. 
No official reason was given, and the suggestion, made many years after 
the event, that it was the result of representations made by the Rulers 
(coloured persons themselves) cannot be accepted without proof. It 
seems hardly likely that Their Highnesses could have been pleased with a 
regulation which excluded their own sons and relatives, or that any 
thinking Malay could have failed to resent the stigma. In any event, 
the decision affected appointments in the Colony, as well as in the States, 
and the Rulers had no right to interfere in respect of the Colony. 

This was a violation of the principle laid down in Queen Victoria’s 
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Proclamation when Natal was made a Crown Colony in 1843: ‘ There 
shall not be in the eye of the Law any distinction or disqualification 
whatever founded on mere distinction of colour, origin, language or creed.’ 

A more specific assurance was forgotten. It was given by my father, 
the late Sir William Maxwell, in the capacity of Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, on January 26th, 1894. The occasion was a prize distribu- 
tion at Raffles Institution, when four Queen’s Scholars, all of whom were 
‘Malayans,’ had returned to the Colony after completing a post-scholar- 
ship course in the United Kingdom. Referring to the Queen’s Scholar- 
ships, he said :-— 

‘I look upon that step as the means which may give us here a body of men 
belonging to the Colony who are able and worthy to fill posts of distinction. 
There is practically no post in the Colony that is not open to boys here, if they 
will qualify themselves for it and work hard.’ 2 


When a question was asked in the House of Commons in 1912, it 
elicited an unworthy jibe from the Secretary of State for the Colonies : 
‘I should be ready,’ he said, ‘ to consider the question of British-born 
Chinese or Malays being admitted to the Cadet Service, if there were any 
chance of such candidates being successful in the competitive examina- 
tions.’ As a defence of the ‘Colour Bar’ it was far from convincing : 
it seemed, indeed, to supply a very practical argument for removing it. 

At some time after the last war the system of competitive examinations 
came to an end, and appointments were given by the Colonial Office on a 
selection system. Only Europeans were selected. A little later a system 
began of giving appointments in the Malayan Civil Service to Malays, who 
were already holding subordinate appointments, but whose educational 
qualifications were no higher than those of the men in the clerical service. 
Only one appointment was made in the Colony, but in the States they 
were made more and more freely as time went on. No appointments 
were offered to local Chinese and Indians, who held university degrees 
at Oxford, Cambridge, London and elsewhere. Later, the educational 
standard for the Malays was raised, but it was far below that of a univer- 
sity degree. As years passed by the resentment of the ‘ Malayan’ 
communities grew. 

In 1921, Mr. Winston Churchill made the following declaration :— 


‘I think that there is only one ideal that the British Empire can set before 
itself in this regard, and that is that there should be no barrier of race, colour 
or creed which should prevent any man by merit from reaching any station, 
if he is fitted for it.’ 


In the Legislative Council, on November 3rd, 1924, the Governor, 
Sir Laurence Guillemard, High Commissioner for the Malay States, 
declared that, so far as the States were concerned, he was not prepared 
to propose any alterations in the conditions of admission to the Malayan 
Civil Service, nor would he agree that the conditions should be altered in 


1 Quoted in Ong Siang Ong’s One Hundred Years of the Chinese in Singapore, p. 280. 
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the Colony, because that would practically amount to splitting into two 
parts a Civil Service common to the whole of Malaya. That, in the 
plainest terms, meant that he was determined to subordinate the legiti- 
mate claims of the ‘ Malayans ’ to the convenience of an administrative 
machinery. The obvious solution was to admit the ‘Malayans’ and 
Malays of the Colony to appointments in the Malayan Civil Service with 
the proviso that they would be eligible for appointments only in the Colony, 
and to continue to admit Malays in the States with a new proviso that 
they would be eligible for appointments only in the States. That would 
probably have satisfied the ‘ Malayans ’ of the Colony at that time, but 
whether it will satisfy them after the liberation of Malaya is a different 
matter. They may well wish to know how they stand in the States. 

The question was again raised, and evaded, in 1932, when the Chinese 
community memorialised Sir Samuel Wilson, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the occasion of his visit to Malaya. 

The paradox of the system is that there are nine States and a Colony, 
with ten separate Governments and Councils, and that a single Malayan 
Civil Service, under the control of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
functions over the whole of Malaya. 

When Malaya is Liberated. It may be assumed that the plans for the 
liberation of Malays provide for some form of temporary military adminis- 
tration similar to ‘ Amgot,’ which will function in each area, as it isoccupied, 
until such time as it can be replaced by a civilian administration. To 
have an exclusively European personnel in such an organisation would 
be a political blunder of the first magnitude. To make it a body of 
Europeans and Malays would be worse than folly, when the Malay popula- 
tion of places like Singapore, Penang and Kuala Lumpur is insignificant. 
From every point of view, the Chinese, Indians and Eurasians must be 
represented, and the Chinese representation must be fully adequate to 
the difficulties of the task which will confront the organisation most 
particularly in the economic problems of the large towns. In the light 
of an obvious fact, the Secretary of State for the Colonies may be able to 
consider whether he is justified in continuing to exclude the ‘ Malayans ’ 
from the Malayan Civil Service. 


SUMMARY 


(1) It will not be possible to know the numbers of the Malays and the 
*‘ Malayans ’ until another census is taken. 

(2) The questions of ‘ domicile ’ and ‘ nationality ’ have been discussed 
because they are important in the general structure of a curiously com- 
plicated social and economic position in Malaya. 

(3) Eligibility for admission to the Malayan Civil Service is a matter 
of internal administration, and the decision is in the hands of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. There is a very large number of men concerning 
whose rights there cannot be a shadow of doubt, and there are also many 
whose claims may require investigation on the grounds of ‘ domicile ’ and 
‘nationality.’ For the latter some test of eligibility can easily be devised. 
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(4) The ‘ Malayans ’ of the Colony have a right to demand a removal 
of the Colour Bar. 

(5) In the States, the interests of the Malays must be fully safeguarded, 
but it should be possible to do this, and at the same time to give a share 
in the Malayan Civil Service to the ‘ Malayans ’ of the States. 

(6) It will be necessary to consider whether the ‘ Malayans ’ of the 
Colony have any grounds for asking for appointments in the States. 

(7) So far as the States are concerned, it will be necessary to consult 
the Rulers, State Councils and Federal Council. But a decision in the 
Colony can be taken independently of the States. 

(8) The fact that, both in the Colony and the States, over a long period 
of years, the ‘ Malayans,’ by reason of their seats in the Executive, 
Legislative, Federal and State Councils, have had an important share in 
the Government, seems to afford some reason for hoping that the diffi- 
culties in regard to the Malayan Civil Service may be considered in the 
same light. 

(9) The arrangements in regard to an ‘ Amgot ’ administration may 
throw a helpful light on the situation. 

(10) The fullest hope of an equitable decision may be derived from 
the vigorous declaration of Colonel Oliver Stanley in an address to the 
St. Stephen’s Club on December 21st, 1942 : ‘ We must ensure a fair deal 
to the different communities in each of the territories.’ 


GEORGE MaxwELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Tat NineTEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


THE DRAYSONIAN THEORY AND CLIMATIC CHANGE 


Sm,—TI should like in reply to Brigadier McLeod, to point out that climatic 
evidence of the kind which could justifiably be used in support of Drayson’s 
claims is entirely wanting. On the other hand there is a fairly general con- 
sensus of opinion that during historic and pre-historic times, since, in fact, the 
last glacial period, there have been minor fluctuations of climate in various parts 
of the world. It is true that during this century there has been something like 
a world-wide recession of glaciers in high latitudes and at high altitudes ; but 
this has followed an advance of the glaciers during the nineteenth century in 
the Alps and other regions, and there is no ground for the supposition that the 
recession is going to be maintained for long. 

Brigadier McLeod raises interesting questions in relation to seasons in 
temperate latitudes. I selected the unique record at Kew because the data for 
the winter months were available in handy form, and in any case the summer 
months present a more complex problem as to what effects might be expected 
to follow decreasing obliquity of the ecliptic. But it is worth noting that the 
season likely to respond most readily in temperate latitudes to variations in 
the quantity of polar ice and snow is spring (March to May in northern hemi- 
sphere, September to November in southern). Cold, frosty weather during 
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spring in temperate climates depends more exclusively than in winter on 
invasions of air from the polar regions. Ifthe Arctic were to warm up we in the 
British Isles, for instance, would lose our belated spring snowfalls. Though 
reliable records do not extend very far back, there is no evidence in literature 
for colder springs in the past than nowadays. If only the permanent, or semi- 
permanent, snow-beds of Ben Nevis and the Cairngorms had been known and 
kept under scientific observation centuries ago we should now be in possession 
of an extremely sensitive index of any climatic changes taking place in the 
Scottish Highlands. 
L. C. W. Bowaoma. 


Sir,—My article ‘In a German Concentration Camp ’ which was published 
in your June and July numbers, 1939, leads me to make the following suggestion : 

Would you not think it right by publishing now a suitable notice in your 
paper to draw attention to the fact that you, too, through this article, in a way 
worthy of thanks, gave the world the opportunity to realise, if it had wanted 
to, the full implication of the Nazi reign and the Nazi terror. 

T have no objection now if you want to publish my name as the writer of 
the article, as the consideration for relatives still living in Germany which 
prevented me from doing so then is no longer necessary. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Dr.) B. Lanpav. 


[Norz.—As early as November, 1933, The Nineteenth Century and After 
published an article, ‘Germany’s Concentration Camps,’ by W. Arnold 
Foster.—Tne Eprror.] 








